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ABSTJRACT 

The Detroit Hearings are an effort at developing an 
additional method of collaboration between the city and the 
university* The aim is to develop an environment of collaboration 
around major areas of concern out of which a wide range of 
coilciborative efforts could develop. It is both a complement and 
supplement to the traditional, methods of consultations, grants, 
contracts^ and joint institutions. The Hearings method is based on a 
collaborat ive-consortial arrangement, vhere the partners have a broad 
general concern and where fieither the specific needs nor capability 
of responding are clearly defined. The Hearings were one of four 
elements funded through a National Science. Foundation grant given 
jointly to the City of Detroit, the Oniversity of Michigan, and Wayne 
State Oniversity, for the purpose of developing consortial means of 
collaboration in dealing with city problems and making available 
scientific knowledge and personnel for that purpose • This report 
describes how the hearings were organized, what happened at them, and 
what is coming, out of that experience. A brief description is also 
included of collaborative projects resulting from t\e hearings that 
will need funding support. (LBhf 
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INTRCDUCTiaj 



Hie Detroit Hearings are an effort at developing an additional 
msthod of ool3i.boration between City and University. The aim 
is to develop i environment of collaboration around major 
areas of oono ^) out of v*iich a wide range of collaborative 
efforts could :saeVelop. It is both a oonplOTent and sufplennnt 
to the traditional methods of consultations, grants, contracts, 
and joint iristiti^tions . 

The traditional i ethods are generally based on a service-agency/ 
client relation, iiere the client has clearly defined needs and^ 
the service institution a clearly defined capability of respond^ 
ing to these needs. 

Ihe Hearings rtethod is based on a collaborative-oonsortial arrange- 
imnt, where the partners have a broad general oonoem and where 
neither the specific needs or capability of responding are 
clearly defined. The Hearings are an effort to provide the 
environment v*iere needs and capabilities are clearly defined and 
where the issues can be joined. 

This is the report on these hearings. 



The Hearings were one of four elenents funded through a National 
Science Foundation Grant give:, jointly to the City of Detroit, 
the University of Michigan, '"V-d Wayne State University, for the^ 
purpose of developing consortial n^ans of collaboration in dealing 
with city prcblems and making available scientific knowledge and 
fjersonnel for that purpose. 
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Ihe other three elOTents v;ill be c3escribed in another report* 
They were : 

First, the c3evelopTBnt of 14 policy option papers prepared 
by academic e^qperts in response to a list of issues prepared 
by the city. 

Second, a survey of records and personnel regarding WSU-City, 
UofM-Criy, and City - Uofl4,WSU grants, contracts, and consult- 
ation cirranger onts regarding city prcfclCTis over the past ten 
yeeirs . 

Ihird, A review of the literature dealing withi University-City 
collaborative nxxJels and the related experience. 

Ihe four activities are conbined into a report to NSF and to 
tlie participants of the four eleinents. The project was designed 
tjo provide imrediate collaboration of City and University on 
a series of issues, see v^at the pattern and success of previous 
relations had been, find out v^au we know fran the literature 
about collaborative nx>3els in other cities, tod by ineans of 
the hearings, develop a new model of collaboratian. 



In this report we describe how the hearings were organized, 
what happened at the hearings , and what is condng out of that 
experience. In addition we provide a brief description of 
collaborative projects which are coming out of the hearings 
and whicti will need funding sii^^rt. 



V!e would like to thank the National Science Foundation for 
this unique opportunity and the prirre jjnvestigators of tliis 
project — TVnthaiy DiVeto, William Haber, and Ronald Haughtcn 
(for the City, University of Midiigan, Wayne State University) 
— Ridiard Siimois Jr. , John Musial, Sue Sttiock, Mary Clayton, 
Ed CushiDan fron the Center for Urban Studies ; Stephen Whithey 
of the Institute for Social Research, Larry Berlin and Bill 
Cave of the Department of Adult and Continuing Education of 
the University of Michigan; John DeWitt, Eric Fenster, James 
Anderson, Eric Bcckstael, Cl-iris Johnson, Richard Place, and 
Charles Parrish of Wayne State University; and Michael Usdan 
President of the Merrill-Palmer Institute , for the organizational 
assistance and participation without v;hich this program would 
never have core about. Finally we would like to thank Wendy 
Seay , Gary Saganski, and Judith Strange for their critical help, 
and the many others w\o presented papejrs, ideas, and suggestions. 
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TW: FIEAPINGS PROCESS 



The Hearings Process consists of five (5) stages: 

!• Selection of Subject Areas 
2.. Organization of Hearing 

3, Invitation to Participants and Public 

4, Holding of the Hearing 

5, Follcw-Up 

The purpose of the hearing format should be clearly spelled out. 
Vfe did this in the working papers which were given to a.ll part- 
icipants and are included in the appendix. 

"The Hearings are an experiment designed to weet one of 
the mjor concerns curising out of the ne.v literature 
dealing with City-University collaboration. Briefly 
stated, this concern is based on two realities - the 
difficulty the city finds in using many urban-oriented 
human and material resources of the University and the 
c difficulty the University hos in organizing these resources 

to meet specific city needs. It is also an effort at 
identifying more long run areas of mutual collaboration." 



flection of Subject Areas 

Once the idea of testing the hearing format was accepted by the 
oonsortial partners (the City of Detroit, the University of 
Michigan, and Wayne State University) the question was what 
subject areas should be selected for this format. We used the 
following criteria. 

F irst , areas of kn<ym concern to both University and City 
personnel where individual or collective collaboration was 
minimal; 

Second , areas of knom concern where the hearing format 
might provide an environment for city and university people 
finding partners for consultations, grant proix^sals, etc., 
that is basically one-to-one collaboration; * 

*'7\n advintaqe~bf a hearing is that the participants can observe 
a potential partner in action without have to nako some sort 
of inN/itation or comutiT^nt to that person. In this sense the 
fonnat deals with the need for the city to know more about 
the resources avail^-^J^le at the University. 

^7- 
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Ihird, areas of kno^/n concern \^ere the hearing fomat,by 
providing an opportunity for the city to state its needs, 
might lead the university people to^organize themselves 
in such a way as to be useful to the city end develop 
inter-Klisciplinary multi-expert workir.g groups; 

Fourth ^ areas of known concern where the hearing format 
could provide action on ViTtnediate issues, long run issues, 
and advances in knowledge about urban life; 

Fifth, areas of known concern where the hearing format 
would lead to education of the general public on inportant 
issues confronting th^, 

T'hen we catbined these criteria with the tiine and people available 
we settled on five issues: 

Evtoan Resource Developrent and Adult Education 
Nei<^orhoods 

Ecology, Energy, Environment 

Cultural Developnent and Cultural Action 

Urban Life Circles 

Once these issues had been selected the second stage of the process 
v;as initiated « 



Organization of Hearing 

Representatives of the three consortial partners were asked to 
identify two to four people from their organizations, v*io would 
participate in each hearing, and one or two people not from the 
three consortial nenbers v^io would add needed expertise , be 
sources of funding for collaboration which might arise out of 
the hearings or v*io would be useful additions for any number 
of reasons. 

The coordinator for all of the hearings then contacted these 
people personally and then followed this by an individually 
typed letter of invitation with a d2scription of the entire 
set of hearings and a discussion ^^aper for the hearing the 
individual would be involved in. (See afpendjjc) • 

The Caiference and Institutes Department of Wayne Sta*-e*s^ 
McGregor M^rorial Conference Center was contacted to provide 
physical facilities and conference services, including advice 
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on groi:p cfynamics. 

The Hearings were cJesigned to allow 14-16 people to interact 
around the hearing subject and next steps if aesired. These 
14-16 people would sit on the outside of a U-shaped table 
facing the Hearing Officer and the recorder. Presentations 
would be made from their seats. At the end of about three (3) 
hours of such interaction the audience, limited to about 36 
people would be allowed to interact. About? one hour was 
allocated to this process. After the total of four hours 
of hearings the core group of 14-16, the Hearing Officer, 
and the recorder/ would go to another location for a msal 
v^ich would provi.de occasion for informal small grotip 
discussion and for decision on next steps for either small 
groips or the entire group of 14-16. 

At the start of each hearing all participcjits received 
the materials included in the appendix of this report, and 
were verbally informed about the purpose of the hearings 
.and what was h^pening at the other hearings. The'n the 
hearing would start. Ihe idea was to develop a real v/orking 
atmosphere v^ich could evolve a desire and some next steps 
for collaboration around real issues. 

The caisortial partners were Kept informed about the progress 
of the hearings. 

Invitations to Participants and the Public 

As described above initial personal contact was follr^^;ed up 
by individual letters. Two unexpected processes occurred: first 
people decided to nvet before the hearings to deviilop a groi?> 
approadi to the issues ; second , in seme cases the invited 
participants felt that other people were critical to the - 
hearings so that .some groups grew far beyond the 14-16 figure 
around ;>*iich the format was organized. 

The structural effect was that a semincu. on paid educational 
leave was added to the Hunan Resource Developn^t and Adult 
Educa.tiai Flearing; the Neighborhood Group started working on 
a working paper and organizational structure for a working 
group on neighborhoods; the Cultural Developnent and Cultural 
Action Hearing created two woricing groups: one designed to 
'develop an overall cultural needs assessment and plcin for 
the city of Detroit and the other to develop a massive social 
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history as natural action project. In other words action 
began ever before the first hearing was convened. 

Individually addressed but mass di^^licated letters describing 
all the hearings were mailed to a large number of institutional 
leaders and ejqi^erts at botli Wayne State University and the 
University of Michigan. The City was informed of the Hearings 
by RBans of an agenda item at the City e>r^cutives weekly meeting , 
and individual letters to key city people. Ml those working on 
the other aspects of the NSF Grant were also informed. 

Ihe public was informed by ireans of radio interviews and contacts 
with editorial writers and columnists. Again ^ we wanted people to 
know that soifething was happening but we felt tliat it was only 
after the hearings were corpleted and. evaluated that a mass 
public education effort should be made. 



Jaie 


3 


2-6 Exn 






June 


3 


and 4 






June 


6 


9 am - 


1 




June 


7 


9 am - 


1 


pin 


June 


7 


2:30 - 


6 


pm 


June 


7 


2:30 - 


6 




June 


8 


2:00 - 


5 


:30 pm 



Holding of the Hearings 

Originally w% had wanted to hold one hearijig per week starting 
in mid-May and going into mid-June. The scliedules of key individuals 
made this impossible, thus the hearings were held at the folloAlng 
times and dates : 

Human Resource DeveJ-opr^ent and Mult Education 
Paid Educational Leave Seminar 
Neighboriioods 

Ecology, Energy, Environment 
Cultural Developrrent and Cultural Action 
Social History as Cultural Action 
Urban Life Cycles 

(Note: The tings were all followed by one to three hour 
core group discussions) 

Each hearing developed its om dynanucs as a result of the level 
of abstraction of the subject area, the readiness of people to 
see practical outcanes, the personalities involved, and the format 
around which the hearing focused. 

The Human Resource Development and Adult Education hearing focused 
around two papers included in the appendix which acquired the names 
of the Workingnan's Sabbatical and the Training Model for Working 
Adult Oriented Degree Programs. The bulk of the hearing was devoted 
to analyzing the concepts and de^A? loping a unanimous consensus around 
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the inportahce of getting tixe group organized tc implement them. 
Specific aspects and their feasibxlit/ were d\sciissed tO/;ard the 
end of the hearings. The concepts were ihii3 e:cplored at all levels, 
were deened to be of critical inportance in dealing with a wide 
variety of city-oriented needs, and then became the focal points 
for further action by a very hroe.Z group of key people, 

Ihe Paid Educational Leave S^inar which had grcvn ouu of the 
abovr^ hearing even before the hearing was held focused around 
an indepth discussion of what was happening in Europe and the 
UTiited States in this area. Top experts reported on the current 
situation and participants included representatives of the 
people who would take such paid educcitioned leaves and ijistitutions 
^cuid organizations which would be affected, A working group and 
a number of projects developed out of tl^ie seminar before it was 
over, tore can be expected. 

The Neighborhood Hearing was organized around 1^ short presentations 
(included in the Appendix) which haa been prepared* as a result of 
two n^etings prior to ti\e hearings. The papers not only showed the 
- expertise available out led to a consensus that a working groip 
which oould provide a wide variety of services Ln relation to 
neigbJx)rhoods had been formed as a result of the hearings and that 
an organizational plan would be the subject of the next meeting. 

The Ecolog^^ Energy, and Environment Hearing was organized around 
a number of presentations viiich, unlike all the other Hearings 
were not available to the participants before t-he hearings, Tliis 
had an interesting inpact, Tne papers were read ajnd the response 
was directly to the papers. At the otlier hearings the people 
had written papers did not read them but suntnarized them. This 
resulted in less focus on the papers and more focus on the general 
subject. The areas covered at the hearings were quite specific but 
the wide range of these specifics , from the need of Archeological 
Environn^ntal Impact Statements for major city constructicn work 
to the Sludge Problem of the City's Water Tr-^^atment Plant, allcwed 
a short general discussion tcxvards the end of the Hearings. 

Ihe Cultural Developn^nt and Cultural Action Heariwg was organized 
around a theoretical pa^jer on tlie concept which is being used for 
policy and action in Europe and the third world. It brings to our 
attention the fact tliat cultural considerations ar'e of equal weight 
to econonrdc and social considerations when discussing the viabilit/ 
of a city and that there nuny thousands of professionals and workers 
engaged in this area of activity, Tlie paper was given to a joint 
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session of this hearing and the social ^story hearing. It was 
followed by a specific set of proposals Tf or a noassive social 
history project which would 'bring together university hat^'^f 
historians, various city history related dej^arnm>nt^ , an-^ 
sdiool system. After these two papers the hearings dividea 
into two groups. In the /case of the Ciiltural Development 
group the discussion focused around the CviLtural Needs of 
Detroit, the role of various city agencies and university . 
^personnel in providing these needs*, and the in^rtanoe of - 
'having a functional concept of "cultural worker" . Sate key "^V- 
participants were not present 'because of State legislative 
activity telated to the State art and cultural budget whidi / 
created an unanticipated conflict. The social history hearings 
detailed a specific pl^ of action^ . \ 

The Urban Life Cycle Hearing was based on a vory short concept , 
paper which the participants had ^rec^ived sax\e tine before the 
hearings. Th^^^tOTiceot was'the most abstract of all discussed at 
the various hearings and tlie least popularized .(mass 'it^sdia or 
even profess icxial journals). The 'various experts asseixfoled - 
child developtent, youth problems, family, mid-life issues, 
gerontology. - could not easil/ relate their c^noems and e-q>ertise 
to the oonoept or tt^rou^ the concept to each othep>-Tlie 
participation of city personnel was quite modes t^^TI-ii s all ^ 
resulted in great frustration.^ Tlie frustration led tc a number 
of people leaving during the coffee break (fifter^two hours of 
discussioi) and the rest pulling the concept to the ground 
till they had a nuntoer of practical things which could be doiig^ 
Thus 'even this hearing will result in sane inportant proposals^ 
on very import. *it city issues. 

After each hearing we distributed an evaluation form ( see* Appendiy^ 
to the invited participants. The participants had about 5-10 
minutes to .fill them out. This was done by nearly ^11 parti#pants 
except for those w^io left dmring the oof fee break at the Urban Life 
Cycle Hearing and a nunber of people at the social History Hecjring 
who took the forms hcne to fill out. The non-invited participant^ 
were not given the forms , nor were people vN^ho jus^: dropped in to 
listen to the hearings. One hundred and fourteen forms. were collected. 
About 20 people did not fill them out, 'though we might still get them 
in the mail, and another 60 or so people were listeners who stayed ' 
for a large part or all of one hearing. The fqllo/ing tables and - 
tlieir analysis form part of our evaluation of the hearing format. 
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• TABLE I ; EVALUATION OF HEARINGS 








71 




Up to Your Expectations 


NO 


1 






NO RESPOSfSE 


3 


- 




\7PPY MTTPH QPi 




t) 


Event for You Personally 


WAS TORTH ErTORT 


15 


5 




WAS OK 


2 






NOl VERY 




1 




NOT AT ALL 








NO RESPaNSE 


1 




Did it Pro\ade a Meeting 


YES 


25 


14 


Place for People vvho should 


NO 


2 




Knav- Each Otho: But Oidn ' t 


NO RESPONSE 


4 




Will You Continue as .a 


YES 


28 


13 


Participant in a "Working 


NO 


1 




Group" 


NO RESPONSE 


2 


1 


NUMBER OF RESPONSES 




31 


14 
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Analysis of Table I 



While the qiiestion "Did the Hearing Measure Up to Your Expect- 
ationfv*' is a subjective one, the responses indicate that of 
those responding tlie oven^^^eL^niJlg majority dir» rtate that 
the expectations were inet with the exception of those attending 
the Urban Life Cycles Hearing. At this latter hearing only a 
slight majority of those responding indicated that their 
ejq:)ecations were met. 

Ihe mor^specific qv^stion "Wan this a Positive Event for You 
Personally" gave an even stronger endorsement tc the idea of 
the hearings and the experience in the specific hearing they 
attended. No one resiODnded by stating that the hearings were 
totally negative expt^riences for them. Only one person at the 
Paid Educational Lea\'e Seminar, the Ecology , Energy, and Envir- 
onment Hearing, and tlie Urban Life Cycle Hearing stated that 
it was not a very positive experience. All the rest either 
stated that it was a very positive, vvcrth the effort,, or an 
OK -experience. This is 97% of tlie respondents. If we remove the 
"OK" group we find that over 85% of the participants of each 
hearing felt tifet it was a very positive or worth-the-ef fort- 
experience, with the exception of Cultural Development which 
had 80% and Urban Life Cycles which had 50%. 

We can thus sumnfiarize that the hearings were a positive event 
for the vast majority~of participants . 

An analysis of the two behavioral response questions (as 
disting:ushed from.*the two attitudinal questions above) gives 
an even rrore positive response to the worthwhile nature of the 
hearing fonnat. 

In responding to "Did it Provide a 'feeting Place for People Who 

shoul^d Know Each Other but Didn't" over 90% of those resn-jnding 

from each event answered in the afferrotive. In this sense the 

hearings provid e a meeting place, which is absent f^orn and very 

much needed, for a hi^ level of university-city collaboration , 

use of mutual resources, and the utilizatiorTof scientif:ic 

knowledge and person n el~for dealSig with key urban issues T ' 
■ " ft 

The response to "Will You Continue as a Participant in a 
'Working Group*" is even nore ei^ajuragirig . Hie response here 
was nearly unanin^ous It indicates the strong desire of most 
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academics to want to be useful and the incerest of city people 
to use them, given the opportunity to meet each other. The 
response to this question, coupled with*tlie fact that each 
group has arranged for one or two follav-ip n^e tings, also 
indicates that the hearings may be a first step in organizing 
university resources to be useful to the cit^. By including 
city people with academics in the "\vorking groups" one might 
expect that the key problem in university research as it 
relates to usability by decision makers or implementers in 
the citY might be solved. By having mutual pai-ticipation in 
the planning and execution of the projects the city people 
have an input from the'begining to guarantee usefullness, and 
by being working paroiers they are sure to keep it useful. In 
addition the type of collaboration a working group demands will 
create personal contacts which will maximize collaboration ev^^ 
further. On the otherhana the academics not only accorrplish their 
goal of being useful and having tiieir materials Used, but they 
gain invaluable information from their working parl-hers on the 
issues studies. 

While the creation of at least eight (8) working groups out 
of these hearings indicates that the first few steps in a wide 
range of collaborations have been taken, only time will tell 
if a model has been found for long-run and intensive mutual 
collaboration has been discovered. 

Analysis of Questions 2 ^id 7 

Itie questions on Table I and their responses give us good insight 
into the subjective judgeiients of the participants relative to the 
hearings and analysis of objective outOOTies. The open-ended 
q^Jesticns 2 and 7 give as nsight into the participants views of 
what happened (the process) and what should be done (the follow-up). 

Question 2 was "From your perspective, what acti^lly happened ?" 
(See appendix for actual responses)- Over 95% of the respondents 
described a situation in whidi a wide variety of expertise was shovn 
and a v/ide variety of subjects discussed, within the focus of that 
particular hearing's subject area. This indj.cated that the basic 
function of the hearing a first-step environment of exchange ~ 
did occur. Soma were satisfied with this first step, others wanted 
more. This was to be expected as the success of the hearings 
depended on a) the participation of people with expertise and^ 
need for each otixer b) tlie absence of an^effective means of either 
using their expertise or meeting their needs. T)ie conclusion 
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.can be reacjied fron the responses to question 2 fron all the hear- 
ings that the hearings n ^t t he need for an environmertt in which 
experts and needers of expertise oo u ld xveet each oth er. This was 
indeed their goal. 

Questicn 7 was "What are the next steps you would u^ge for tlie 
.group in the hearing you attended ?" (See appendix for actual 
responses.) Over 95% of the respondents reoonmended the contin- 
uation of the ^ group • This was matched by the overwhelming response 
indicated in Table I to their personal willingness to continue in 
a working group. Ttie overwhelming majority v;anted the next step 
to consist of setting up a working structure vrtiich would continue 
working cn the general subject area and focus in on specific projects 
whidi required planning and funding. Others wanted further clarific-- 
ation of the issues raised, which required continuation of the group. 
Ihe conclusions which can be reached fron the responses to question 
7 from all the hearings are that the hearings provided an environment 
which led to action in meeting participant n ee ds in relatioi to 
mjor city issues . 

Ore issue which should be observed as time goes on, other than the 
success of the working groips, i^ if thie groups will pull the ladder 
up to their level, or in other words, will they,v*iile moving ahead 
to the second, tixird, and following steps, continue to provide an 
eri>/ironment for the first step, for those not in their working group. 
Will the hearing formac continue to be used fgr other city issues? 



Ai-^alysio of Actions Taken During the Hearings 

Another indicator regarding the function of the hearings (other 
than answers to the evaluation form) is vhat collective action 
was taken at the hearing. Vfe know of a nunrtber of person-to-person ^ 
relations which grew out of the rreetings in the form of consultative 
relations between govemn^nt officials and university experts on 
the issues discu'^sed at the hearings. There are cercainly more 
such relations that developed than we knew abo^ and we are certain 
that more will develop, but the collective actions that resulted 
vjere nost significant. The methods of deciding on them differed 
from hearing to hearing. 

The Hunan Resource Development and Adult Education hearing moved 
by consensus to meet again, contin-.^e working, ana develop three 
perhaps four projects: a proposal to NEH for a humanities institute 
geared to degree programs for working adults; a proposal for a 
pilot project of workingmsn's sabbaticals in both the industrial 
and public sector in Detroit to the Departirent of Labor and others; 
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a \>?Drking group to jjifonm Detroit 3titutions, organizations, and 
individuals, of the opportunities i.r working adults offered by 
the University Studies and Weekend College Program; and an effort 
to find funding for spreadir.g tJ-.^ word to other urban-industrial 
areas in the U.S. Further detail on these is given in the next' 
section of this report. The group will meet again xn Jime, 

The Paid Educational Leave Sendnor left with a consensus that 
three objectives were critical for its next organizational steps: 
Spread the word to a wider public; rrake contact witJi people in 
iMichigan and other states who are dealing with tiiis issue to see 
what they are coming up widi; \nake the issue real in Michigan. 

The Neighb or hoods hearing, by formal vote, voted unanijnously to * 
create a city-university working group on neighborhoods, and 
that this groip at its next meeting de\?elop an organizational 
structure v^ich can simultaneously identify neighborhood prctolems 
on a metxopolitan-'vvide basis, get rel able infoniatioi on S[ :ific 
neighborhoods and provide assistance for policy making, delx/ery 
of services, and specific . Beds of gDvemment ar.d community groups. 
This grov?) will also meet again in June and in the meantiiTie make 
probes for funding possibilities. 

The Ecology, Energy, and Environn^ent hear: ng moved by consenstas 
to meet again, look .into specific areas for specific cooperation, 
and develop an organizational structure to deal witfi other issues 
and larger questions. 

The Cultural Pevelo^xnent and Cultural Action Hearing m oved by 
consensus to develop suggesticiis for a general ohilosoE^iy for 
Detroit cultural development, s^XuVey cultural n>'^ds and resources, 
propose an education-training program for cultural workers , and 
develop a general strategy. The groxjtp will probably meet again 
in June. 

The Social Hiscory as Cultural Action Heari ng developed a plan 
for a ma^or social history project for Detroit as well as a 
nurtber of specific services. These will be vx;rked out in detadl 
daL'ing June and submitted to the group at its next noting on 
June 24th. Funds for a feasibility study and for som of tne 
services wi^l be sought. 

The Urban Life Cycles hearing accepted tha informal motion to 
meet again during the first two weeks of July and to develop 
a proposal which would provide life-cycle data for the Detroit 
Master Plan as a critical predictor. The project would involve 
a consortium of the Wayne State University and University of 
Mi.diigan Center for Gerontology, I^errill -Palmer Institute, the 
Center for Urban Studies, and the City. 
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Finally, key people frm each of the hearings will form a 
group that will maintajji liaison between the varioias working 
groups and that will encourage the holding of further hearings 
in subject areas not covered by the series of hearings described 
in this report. They will be searching for funding in these 
regards. 



Follow-Up 



The hearings process has developed its own follcw-up. Each 
hearing g^up will now devote its energies to clarifying 
relevant projects and finding the resources necessary to 
carry th^n out. Cooperative relations have and will develop 
anxDng individuals and their Institutions out of the contacts 
made at the hearings. At thie saine tiiT\e a major effort will 
be made to keep the hearing format active in relation to 
other city issues. 

The report on the hearings will be sent to all participants, 
to all who were invited and oooLdn't come, and Lo a long list 
of nan^s which has been developed out of the hearings . The 
office of the mayor, city , departments , the city council, 
ir^tropolitan wide governmental agencies, and most higher" » 
education institutiois have been made aware of the hearings 
and will be interested to see what develops out of them. 



PROJECT PROPOSALS 



As stated ai;ove, a number of concrete actions and proposal ideas 
have en^rged from the hearings. These are being develoj^ed and 
refined by tne working groups and will become the first stage 
focus of their collaborative activity. What folla>7S is a brief 
summar/ of the basic concept and the projects related to them. 

The Workingman^s Sabbatical 

Concep t : By linking a year-long paid educational leave to dealing 
with structural uneiroloyment this may bean idea whose tiji^ has ccrne 
at the end of the 20th Centun' . much as the eight hour day and the 
Land--Grant College Act came at ti\e end of the 19th Century. 
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Key features in this proposal are: 

!• It is financed by t±ie Federal Govertunent , not out of 
, collective bargaining agreemeiits , 

2. Ihe recipient of the sabbatical is neither the uneirtployed 
nor the person already having a college education; 

3. V^i?,e the person vrtio has wrked and paid taxes is for once 
the recipient of the benefit, a year off tq, go to school, 
the unenployed gets a chance at a job. 

4. When enacted it, would reduce unenploynent by over 2 per- 
centage points at no additional cost to the tax payer » 

5. At no additional burdfjn to the tax payer, it would allav 
the higher education sector to constructively readjust for 
the 21st Century. 

6. It vould provide great opportunities for industry and city 
govemn^ts in up-grading the workforce, inproving the 
quality of the work-place, and increasing productivity. 

7. It would greatly increase the use of educational benefits 
already won by collective bargaining agreements and uck^j 
only mDst noderately used. 

8. It would allow family and even oomnunities to study tqgether 
avoiding the prdDlems created by educational opportymity for 
only one family number or a few ccnrounity residents. 



Key p laments in this proposal are: 

1, The federal govemioent would establish two (2) million 
V5orkingn^n*s Sabbaticals. 

2, One million would go to people without college degrees 
who have .worked for seven or more years . They would 
receive $10,0'00 tax free, $l,00p for tuition, and $250 
for books and other costs. If the second meirber of the 
family also wishes to go to school, the family gets an 
additional $2,d00 tax free, an additional $1,000 for 
tuition, and an additioial $250 for books. The govern- 
ment continues social security payments and the employer^ 
frj-nge benefits. 

The recipients sign an agreement that they will not seek 
full-dJT^ employmsnt during this period. The employer 
signs an agreerwant that the recipient will get tlie job 
or a better one back at the end of the year, that the 
job will be filled, and that an additional person will 
be hired to replaco the opening which results in its 
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3. One Million v/ould go to people between the ages of 18 and 

. 24. They would receive $4,000 tax free, $1,000 for tuition, 
and $250 for books- and other exists. They would be going to 
school while working in an urban conservation corps admin- 
instered through the community colleges. 

4. The rough costs of the program for the two (2) million 
(Assuming that all second numbers of vx)rking families take 
advantage of point 2) is $19,750,000,000 or about 60% of 
the cost of two million unenployed as estimated by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

In short by vacating 1 million jcb3 at the experienced workforce 
level and by providing 1 million urban conservation corps jcS^s 
through the conmunity colleges, those working have a chance to 
study, by giving those not working a chanc3e at a job. And all 
this at no additional costs to the tax payer. 



The proposal at this stage is : 

First, the working group checks throu^^the eoononics of the 
proposal in greater detail and circulates it to govemmert, 
industry, and labor for consideration. 

Second, a proposal will be made to the Departnent of Labor 
and others to spaisor a pilot program in Detroit (and possibly 
other high unenployn^nt areas) where 50% of the grants would 
go to ihdustrial and, 50% to municipal workers. A massive 
evaluation component would be built in. 

The details will be worked out at t!ie July 7, 1977 meeting of 
the Wbrking Group on Human Resource Developiient and Adult Ed- 
ucation. 



The Humanities Institute; A Model College Degree Progra, ror 
Working Adults 

Concept ; A significant proportion of the adult working population 
is interested in higher education and a significant proportion of 
Higher educational institutions are becoming interested in the 
adult working population as students. Furthermore the cities in 
the U.S. are directly interested in higher educational opportunit- 
ies and specialized training for their employees and clients. 
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What is needed to turn this potential into fact is the application 
of a series of innovations v^ich have been developed in Detroit 
to higher educational institutions in other urban- indiostrial areas. 

These innovations include: the concept:ual innovation that the 
working adult student is different frcxn the just-out-of-high 
school student and that if the institutions of higher learning 
Wcint thi. new constituency that sane najor structural innovations 
would be needed. These are: innovations in the delivery system 
based on time and cultural factors of the v^orking adult; innovations 
in the develop:nent of an interdisciplinary humanities based curric- 
ulum for working adults; an organizational stinicture and corinitinent 
to insure the functioning of the two innovations above. Exper,imen- 
tation with one such model in Detroit has brought 3,600 working 
adults -into a bachelor degree program as full-tiire students. 

The proposal is to set up a training nodel humanities insi^^tute 
vMch would develop the core curricul^jm and train the core faculty 
and staff to carry-out this program in five major industrial centers 

Key features in this proposa ate: 

1* Development of a humanities t^sed, degree oriented, curriculum 
for working adults. Which also msets professional and other needs 

2. Developnftent of a delivery system for such a curriculum which 
encourages working adults to try college. This would include 
use of television, small seminars, weekend conference courses, 
general and special skills labs, administrative procedures 
geared to the working adult, on site classes, etc, 

3. Developnnent of an organizational structure specially designed 
for the above. 

4. Participation of organizations and institutions, fron v^ich the 
students are drawn in the design of the cvurriculum and the 
delivery system. 

5. Establishment of such programs through individual xjiniversitics, 
or consortia including coTTDunity colleges. 



Key eleiT^ts in this proposal are; 

1. Participation of city anployee unions and mcuiagement, industrial 
unions and managansnt, association. of university professors and 
urban university administrations, various organizations and 
institutions concerned with higher aducation for working adults, 
and expert evaluators. 
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2. Institutions selected for participation must mke prior 
ccrtmitinent to offer the de<jree program, its courses, and 
procedures. 

3. Organizations and agencies agreeing to participate must 
make the comiitment' to help in the recruitment drive when 
the ooj'e group retujnns hone. 

4. Evaluation will be so set up as not only to evaluate 
course content, delivery systan, educational environment 
and irtpact, but to inform universities, agencies, institu- 
tions, and publics in the Atlantic Industrial nations about 
this Institute. 

5. Course materials, syllabi, readers,. TV programs will be 
made available to other universities interested in launching 
such programs. 

6. For further detail in philosophy and inplementation ^see 
appendix ~ "Tlie Packet Distributed at the Hearings" 
Education Section. 

The proposal at this stage is : 

First, as agreen^t on the basic proposal v^as reached, the key 
participants will get togethe.r to go over detail and select 
" cities and institutions for participation in the Institute. 

Second, the working group will sponsor a national conference 
to further discuss the project and pin-point the many benefits ^ 
for city-university collaboration in this proposal. 

Third, ftmding sources will be approached. 

The detailes will be worked out at the July 7, 1977 meeting 
of the Wbrking Group. 



University Studies and Weekend College Program 

Concept; A program already exists at Wayne State University in 
v*iich 3,600 working adults are enrolled as full-time studehts. 
Many industrial workers and city eitployees have found this 
their only chance to go bo college. In addition the corriculum 
deals with nany city issues and needs. The idea of this project 
is to let nore people know about this opportunity in Detroit am 
to develop closer cooperation between the City, the private 
sector, and unions arovmd this project. 
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Tne proposal at this stage is 



First, develop a support teani from thie working group on Human 
Resource Developnient and Adult Education to get the word out 
on the program so that a significant nurtoer of Detroiter's 
can take advantage of this unique cpportunity. 

Second, offer assistance in curricular oeveloprieiit to meet the 
needs of various coubtituencies like city employees, industrial 
workers, etc. as well as increasing knowledge of city problems, 

Ihird, look i^o means \'*iich would assist potential students in 
using educational rebates and benefits. 



Neighborhoods 

Concept ; Tb develop a city-university working group on neighbor- 
hoods which can relate to the city, region, state, federal govern- 
ment and community groups and organizations, 

Ihe groups basic hypothesis is that neighborhoods are key building 
blocks of the metropolitan system and that tlieir state of health 
is critical for the well being of our people. 

Ihe organization of a working group cn neighborhoods is an inportant 
resource for nei^±>0)±iood survival and developnvsnt, by clarifying the 
facts, identifying basic forces and trends, evaluating policy 
options, providing technical assistnace to tlie government and Uie 
people, and educating the general public as to neighborhood and 
urban realities. 

Since the issue of neighborhoods deals with all aspects of the 
urban socio-^eoononic ecological system it is most inportant that 
the experts we are foirunate to have in this region form an integrated 
working group. 



Key Features of the proposal : 

1. Ihe working group will develop a model of the n^tropolitan 
system focusing on neighborhoods, defining their boundaries 
based cn social interaction patterns and concepts of the 
residents. 
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2. The working group will de^-elop a series of socicil, eooncxnic, 
lAiysical, cultural, psychological, political, quality of 
life, etc indicators which will be ased ina first-step 
analysis of neighborhood health. 

3. The working group will develop a model of public and private 
service delivery systems geared to the indicators and the 
map developed above. 

4. The workiJiy g^ouP will envelop a model and inform?+-ion regarding 
values and views of neighborhood residents regarc^aig neighborhoods 
and their conditions. 

These four steps in the development of a neighborhood macro-analysis 
will be related to the economic and political models v^iich are being 
currently used in the area. 

5. Ihe working. gro\5) will develop a set of methodologies and models 
for in depth analysis of individual neighborhoods and oontnunities , 
as well as a training program to equip a Irage group of people to 
use these nethods. These will be neavily based on the anthropo- ' 
logical nethod of participant-observation and will be linked to 
the indicators developed above. This micro-analytic capacity 

of the potential working group allows it to check out the 
neighborhoods flagged by the macro-indicators in relation to 
specific neighborhoods , to develop a more sophisticated macro- 
nxDdel, and to evaluate realist policy and action reoonmendations . 

6 The working group will develop a set of methodologies and 

* models for an in depth analysis of individual service delivery 
systems in relation to specific neighborhood needs and desires. 

7. The working group will develop a set of specific task forces 
and ser\dces for city government, neighborhood groups etc, as 
well as public education and special training programs. 

8 The entire working group will seek means of increasing theoretical 

* and practical kno/;ledge about neighborhoods and seek out collaborative 
modes of work; i.e. a plan for coordinating student assignments 

with conmunity needs, etc. 

Specific recoimendations are made in the papers in the neighborhood 
section of the Materials Presented at the Hearings. 

Kiev Elements of the proposal: 

1. The proposal is based on the collaboration of university, 
city, and neighborhood ejq^erts around the issues of 
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neighborhcxxJ survival and developrent. 

The working groip will integrate tlie experts listed in 
the appendix and others into a working groi:p which will 
provide basic research (describing the system, ttie forces, 
and the trends) ; applied research ( respcaiding to short 
and. long rune needs)"? as well as se: ices and education 
(for' corraunitv groups, agencies, institutions, ejqDerts, 
students, media, and the goieral public). 

The integration of experts into the three functions above 
will not only create a TOjor capability for dealing with 
nei^Tboihood issues, but will discover new fonnulations 
and solutions. 



The proposal, as this stage is : 

First, the working group at its next meeting will discass how ^,o 
organize such a city-university working group on neighborhoods. 

Second, the working groi:p will seek pilot funding to make this 
organizational structure functional on the basic research, 
applied research, and services aspects simu].taneously. 

Third, the vorking group will develop a series of additional 
collaborative projects dealing with specific neighborhoods. 



Ecology, Energy, and Environment 

Concept ; Because of its role as a leading producer of autcnobiles 
as well as other heavy industrial products, the life-blood of 
Detroit's socioTeconcanic system has always been energy. Any 

inprovement of the life-^tyle in this region, and even Kore ism- \ 
^ ortant, maintenance at its present level, will require a continued 
flw of energy as long as manufac±uring of goods continues to he 
the main economic Sanction of this area* Because of the low den- 
sity of Detroit's physical design, the city is also heavily depen- 
dent oi' energy for transportation of its resident: co and from 
wrk, hone, leis'-ire activities, school, etc. withxr a n^tropolitan 
are of thousands of square miles. 
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Although the level of energy ccxisunption along with thb city's 
cxOTnitment to heavy industry has provided an iirpressive life- 
style for Detroiters in the past, it has also caused serious 
environmental problems which threaten not only our future eco- 
nomic gra//th, but our ability to maintain our present standard 
of living. The pr(±>lem is further oonplicated by the national and 
world energy situation and its effect on our automDbile and other 
manufacturing industries. A way mast be found to solve this 
(^ergy--environment-eaonomy conflict botli in the short term and 
the long term if the city is to maintain its viability. 

Seine of the specific enviraimental/enery problems that need 
solving include: a) maintenance and operation of the se^verage 
collection and treatment system? b). our continued reliance on the 
autOTCbile with its related problans of parking, catmercial strip 
develocment, downtown space utilization, and neighborhood traffic 
prt±>leins; c) sludge and solid waste disposal; and d) air pollutiai 
resulting frcm all of these activities. 

These problems are, of course, not unique to Detroit; however, each 
city has its own ^personality' which requires that research programs 
and solutions developed for other areas be -castomized* for local 
use. In additiai, at this time, solutions do not exist for all of 
the problems alluded to above. The hearing, however, clearly demon- 
strated that considerable expertise is av-ilable at the universitv 
level wiiich could be utilized by various city departments. The key 
el^nsnts necessary to make this possible include: a) a forum for 
continual exchange of city prdDlem descriptiais and university expert- 
ise; b) tlie recognition by funding agencies that ^he universities are 
'problem solvers' as well as researchers; c) the establishment of 
more relevant educational programs to provide city errployees with 
better skills witli which to deal with today's con¥)lex urban issues* 

The Detroit Water' and Sewerage Departnent has prepared a proposal 
to work with Wayne State University in developing a ocHiputer model 
of sewerage collection and treatment systems. Appropriate staff in 
both institutions have been identified and are read^^ to begin \^ork. 
However, the city needs funding assistance for this project. 

The Detroit Departnent af Transportatioi has identified several 
problems which could be pursued jointly and various approaches 
are being explored, including student projects, facult/ research, 
and joint proposals to funding agencies. Specific proposals will 
be forthcoming. 

The Southeast riichigan Council of Governments has some respaisibility 
for sludge disposal problems through its 208 Water Qualify Management 
Plan and will be working with university staff as a result of the 
hearing. Continued efforts will be made to form a working group to 
pursue some of the otJher prc±)lems discussed. ^ 
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Cultural Development ard Cultural Action 



Concept : The concept of Cultural Df^velopncnt and Cultural 
Action (described in detail in the Appendix) has been put 
liito practice in Europe and the Third Mbrld. Put briefly, 
it cx)nsists of two parts: first, the gra.^ of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization has had the saine type of impact 
on cultural issues as it has had on social and econonic. 
Traditional cultural systems have been dislocated raising 
the need for cultural institutions and cultural development 
geared to all the groups in the society. Second, just like 
the social and economic needs have generated social workers 
axxi eoonomic specialist, the cultural needs can only be 
met by such a profession. 

The implications of this concept are many and the working 
group wishes to address these in a systematic nanner. Yet, 
the concept alone, if accepted by the public and institutions, 
has major ramifications. Cultural activity is a basic social 
need, next in line only to food, health, and shelter. It also 
is a major generator of econoniic activity (production and 
distribution) in the public and private sector. The dissemin-- 
ation of this concept and the conscious developient of a 
professionalism among cultural workers is critical in 
both urderstanding and dealing with the cultural needs of 
the city and its people. 

Such a development would look at schools, libraries museums. 
Darks and recreation, cultural centers, other institutions, 
and the many artists and cultural workers as resource elements 
in dealing with the cultural needs of the people. 

Current state of the project: 

1. The first step, is to apply the concept of cultural action, 
cultural worker, and cultural development to the Detroit situation. 

2. "Tlie work done by Marans { Quality of Life in Detroit) and 
Anton ( Satisfaction with Neighborhood and City) have much infor- 
mation about quality of life and cultural needs of the people. 
Their work and others will be looked into and used to make the 
concept Detroit-^specific. 

3. A needs and resource assessment in the cultural area, 

both public and private will be made in cooperation with cioltural 
and artistic institutions. Reccnrrendations will be made. 

4. An educational and training program for cultural workers 
will be developed, vMch will have the additional function of 
providing major input into a cultural development plan. 
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5. Specific cultural action projects, illustrative of the 
concept will be developed. 

This is a potential area of massive city-university-citizen 
activity and the Detroit situation is xcost fa^wDrable for 
imaginative action. The resources are here, tlie issue is 
hM to clarify the situation by msans ot a relevant concept 
which will refocios resources, discover and integrate new 
ones, and point out needs, objectives, and constructive 
approaches. 

Some additional itans to be cr-^^idered are: 

1. How much of the Detroit econory— past, present, and future- 
is based on or related to Detroit's cultural resources ? 

Aspects of the tourist trade iirmediately cans to mind, as 
does activity related to the cultural center, the ethnic 
festivals, the restaurant and entertainment indastry, 
purchase and production of art i^^ork and activity in design, 
architecture, neighborhood maintenance, etc. 

How many people are employed in this sector (including 
education) ? How much revenue aitd^ tax incore is generated ? 
What needs to be done to more effectively use the existing 
resources? T'ihat kind of additional resources are needed ? 
What iirpact does the energy crisis have on increasing city- 
oriented, rather than rural oriented tourism ? What is the 
iitpact of the ever grcvang desire to eat out ? The need for 
irore education ? Ihe higher value given to quality of life 
issues ? 

2. In the preservation and develofxnent of the neighborhoods 
and downta^m, how ijiportant is the cultural variable ? 

3. How inportant is cultural deprivation as a source of youtfi 
problems ? Of senior cit'-^^ concerns ? 

4. What are the educational ard training needs and opportunities 
for a profession of cultural workers ? 

5. What are the explicit and implicit cultural developtien':, plans 
and cultural development needs of cultural institutions, cult- 
ural industries, artists, and sectors of the public ? 

6. What are the potential resources available for such planning, 
developnent, and activity ? 
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Social History as Cultural Action 

Ccncept : An organizational structure, involving existing hist- 
orical organizations and individual historians doirfg v;ork on 
Detroit, will be organized as a new city resource for cultural 
action focused on two projects: First, a massive social history 
project involving studenlfs and faculty fron K.to post-PhD; 
second, a history of Detroit as seen through the shifting 
structures of its neighborhoods. 

These projects will not only result in a social history of 
Detroit but, throu^ the involvement of thousands of families, 
'>7ill have a major public educational iitpact on the people of 
Detroit as regards the dynamics of the city, the issues ^\;hich 
were solved in the past, and the issues we are currently 
oonfrontinq. 




key features of this project are: 

1. The creation of an informational clearing house which 
would provide: a register of projects with historical 
dimensions currently in progress; a newsletter. by which 
projects wTDuld beoonfe known; the promotion of meetings, 
conferences and asseirblies for purposes of cjoitinunications ; 
circulation of project reports and working papers; biblio- 
graphic services and, guides to public and private -urchives 
and day to day informational services. 

2« Provision of educational services such as : assistance in 
the development of historical projects undertaken outside 
the university context; methodological workshops on gene- 
ological research, archival use, neighbortiood history, 
historical preservation, cSiurch and municipal records. 

3. Maintenance of a centralized data bank cn the history of 
the Detroit area. 

These three features are service factions that the city and 
university together vADuld provide for the cormunity. The core 
goal of the project is to stimulate a historical awaraiess 
among Detroiters, a deeper undeirstanding of the context in 
vjt.Lch they lead their lives. This is cultural action • The 
first step would be a massive project with the schools, then 
joined by institutional and organizational, histories. (See 
"Tlie Detroit Ccntnunity History Project" in the Appendix.) 
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The key elenents of tiiis proj^t arer 



1. A feasibility study for the three services and the 
massive social history projec± discussed above, 

2- A working group of university, city, and conmunity { ^ 
historical institutions and individual historians 
concerned with Detroit history. 

3. Field testing of the massive social history project 
in selected schools, organizations, and institutions. 

4. A feasibilitv study on a history of Detroit as seen 
through. tho shiftiiig structures of its neighborhoods. 

5. Provision of the services, launching of the 
massive social history project with the schools, 
and the history through neighborhoods, once the 
feasibility study is ocnpleted and funds are 
realized. 

The present state of the project involves: 

1. A meeting of the working group in late June or early 
July to formulcAte the feasibility study and to 
organize itself to do it by October 1977. 

2. To plan vario\as collalx^rative efforts vhile the 
feasibility study is in progress so as not to loose 

thie inpetus of the hearings. ^ 

Ihese activities would be done in cooperation witii such existing 
organizations as the Detroit Historical Scoiety, the History 
Division of the State of Michigan, the City of Detroit Planning 
Conmission, the museums and historical societies of tlie Detroit 
area the ' ardi'ival centers and holdings, and others. 

/ 

There is little question in the working group's mind that a / 
project along tlie general lines laid out in the proposal wouIVa 
be of basic significance iji Detroit's Renaissance" : rebirth 
has no reaning if cno does not know where one has been. Under- 
standing and ^preciation requires knowledge of the past. 
Social History- as Cultural Action inplies a history not only 
of the people, but by the people, which will have profound 
ijiplications in pride and self-respect. 
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Urban Life Cycles 

Conc3ept : Ihe nastsr plan ot the City of Detroit is cotcemed. 
with the relation of urban life cycles on tl'ie developmoit of 
the city and its neighborhoods, and the delivery and need for 
various services specifically associated with different stages 
of the ]lfe cycle. 

The purpose of this project will be to bring together the 
knowledge of e^^rts dealing with child developrent - child 
care, vouth issues, family, mid-life, and gerontology to 
ax>rerate with this aspect of the master plan* 

Sa.e questions whidi have been raised in the preliminary 
discussions of this concept are : 

VJiat is the irrpact of changes in biological age on the 
stability of neighboriioods ? Given predictable changes 
in this factor v*iat problems should be anticipated in 
Detroit ? What inplications does this -have in the need 
for and delivery of services ? Are there differences 
by cultural group in these cycles, in their iirpact on 
the individual, family, and ooin<iunity, and on the need 
for services ? 

l^hat is the inpact of changes in institutional definition 
of age and the person \s life cycle status ? Early retirement, 
earlier ages for children entering day care centers and/or 
schools, longer schooling and lack of jobs for 18-22 year 
oldsr etc. are just sane examples. What is the inpact on 
Detroit and its neighborhoods, as well as the need for and 
delivery of services in line with predictable changes related 
to this life-^cycle factor ? 

These are but some of Lie qtJestions whidi will be operationalized 
at the working group's next meeting in early July. 

Once this is dcxia a proposal will be developed based on ^ 
a consortial model of the City, Merrill-Palmer Institute, 
the Center for Urban Studies, the University of Micliigan 
and Wayne State University Centers for Gerontology etc. 

Ctovious linkages exist between this area and neighborhoods, 
cultural developn:^nt and action, and Ecology, Energy, and 
Envircnmant. 
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continuation of the Hearing Structure 



Concept: The hearing strucrture should be developed to deal with 
additional issi^s, as w^ll as contuining exploration of aspects 
of the issues heard duilng the June 3-8 period. 

Key features would be : 

1. The oonsortial partners \vovild identify the level and 
types of issusS which would seem to fit the hearing 
format. 

2 . Ihey would name one perscn from each of the caisortial 
partners to plan the hearing and invite the 1*2-20 
participants . 

3. A nonitoring group would maintain feed back to the 
specific hearing's participants and to all who part- 
icipated in previous hearings, both about working 
outoones and evolution of discussions. 



Key elements woul<j^be : 

1. A regular locus and organization' for the hearings. • ^ 

2 . A tie in with a^ person from each institution respaisible 
for setting up oie-to-oie relations between university . 
experts and city personnel desirous of ^llaboration. 

This tie in would increase the roster of experts available 
on a wide range of issues/ as these experts surface by the 
hearing process. It would also bring to tne fore issues 
which would benefit from one-to-one arrangements. 

3. A formal ocmrdttee (high level) whicSi wou^d identify 
the issues. 

4. A monitoring group set up to keep interested parties 
infoniBd of what is haj^^ening and whidi would evaluate 
the process. It would also keep \JBp to date on issues 
and processes f ran other cities and reconmend to the 
hi<^ level cotmittee of the consortial partners. ' 



This would be a low cost form of maintaining and increase use 
of university hixnan and materials resources by and for the city. 
Sere provisions shoidd be made for funds which would give start- 
up support for working groups and projects arising from this 
process so that initial enthusiasm is not lost. 
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SIMIARY vX)NCnJSia^S 



What Happened 

^' 

The Detroit Hearings have developed a format which sucx::essfiiLly 
provided an enviraiment for city-university rollaboration by 
(fealing with the difficulty the city finds in using many urban ^ ' 
oriented human and neterial resoxirces of the University and the ' 
difficulty the University ha^s in organizing these resources to 
meet specific needs. In addition it identified some long run 
areas of mutual collaboration and encouraged the first steps 
toward that goal. . 

This vas done by selecting subject- areas for the hearings 
according to five criteria described in this report, organizing 
the hearings r in such a way as, to shew the maxintum possibilities 
for collaboration, and inviting participants on the same 
basis . 

The areas covered by these hearings were Human Resource Develop- 
nent and Mult Education, Paid Educational Leaves, Neighborhoods, 
Ecology-, Energy, and Environment , Cultural Developn^t ai^j^^- 
turai Action, Social History as Cultural Action, and UrbairLife 
Cycles • Out of tliese hearings came permanent working groins in 
each of these areas, plans for major collaborative projects, and 
one-to-one collaborations. 

Based on an evaluation form, on formal outcorres of tlie individual 
hearings, and follow-ip discussions wich participants, we can 
suitmarize that tie hearings were a positive event for the vast 
majority of participants (97% of the respondents) . 

For over 90% of the respondents they provided a meeting place for 
university-city collaboration, use of mutual resources, and the 
utilization of scientific kno^/eldge and personnel dealing with 
key urban issues. Ti\e hearings were a first step in organizing 
university resources to be useful to the city. They provided an 
environn^t in which experts and needers of expertise could n^et 
each other and an enviroiment which led to acrion in meetijig the 
participants* needs in relation to major city issues. 

Finally, a series of projects have formally emerged frcm the 
working groups which grew out of eacti hearing. 
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What Does It Mean 



i 



The iJtplication of the hearings ate quite clear. The hearing 
fonmt provides an opportuni^ for c3ealing with a key prci)lem 
docuntented in the literature and replayed in all of our exper- 
iences — the need for an environment where university and city 
people can get to know eac4i other around major areas of cib/ 
needs • It is an ifiexpensive format available to all city- 
university locations accross the nation* 

The fonrat does require some planning and careful execution 
but talent for this is available. Agencies and institutiais 
concerned v/ith the utilizatiai of scientific knowledge and 
personnel to deal with city issues should sippott the spread 
of this idea and its institutionalization. 

In the Detroit area four basic iirplications are evident: 

1. The hearing format should be institutionalized with an 
expansion of cmsottial meiribership; additional subject 
areas should be covered; 3nd the format kept in operation 
for the subject areas dealt with. 

2. Offices should be developed for the consortium and/or 

at each consortial member to further one-to-one contacts 
caning out of the hearings, out of the other aspects of 
the NSF grant, and facilitate additional needs on a 
one-to-one basis frcn. ..ither side of the city-university 
. consortium. 
/• 

3» Every effort should be ma:de to provide pilot funds for -the 
, projecLs arising from the hearings and the other elements 
of the grai *; both to deal with the issiaes and to give 
enoouragenent to future collaboration. 

4, Ihe participants in the hearings \<4io are new constituted 
as working groups should search out means of pooling scxce 
of their individual agendas and resources in relation to 
the urban problems they are dealing with. 



* See William R. Blacta^ll and John W, Milligan, The Garland 
Urban Observatory as a Case Study in Urban Extension ^ 
National Tedinical InformatiOT Service, U.S Department 
of Commerce t F^ruary 1977. 

(continued on next page) 
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The final point that v;e would wish to make in this repcirt is 
that the hearing frorat and its follw-up provide a major 
ofpoirtunity for oontinuutng education of the participant's, 
of «:cv:K3ents at all leveLs of our educational system, and for 
the public at large. 

To the extent that nany of our \irbah problems require ciutizen 
awareness of the issues, their cause, and the ajrplications of 
opticais for dealing with them, the hearings are a major resource, 
which should not be mLnimized. 



Continued from previous page: 

F. William Heiss, U rban Researcyi and Urban Policy-Making: An 
> Observatory Pefspecti^/e . Boulder, Colorado: Bureau of 
Government Research and Service, University of Colorado, 
1974. 

Rf:>nald G. Havelock, Pla nmng for Innovatloi: through Dissemin- 
ation and Utilization of Knc^/ledge . Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, 
Institute for Social Research, The University of Hichigan, 
1973, 

Edward M. Meyers and Ira S. Fink, Universities and Communit ies; 
Can Ihey Plan Togethe r ? Berkeley, California : University 
of California, 1974. 

Peter M. Tdbie^ (ed. ) , The University in Uripan Affairs: A Synpo- 
Giunu St. John* ^Conference on Urban Affairs, ?. 
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APPENDIX 



S 

The Following are included in this appendix: 



The Rralxaation Form 37 

Responses to Question 2 38 

Responses to Question 7 43 

The Packet Distributed at the 49 
Hearings * 



* Ihree items v^iidi were in the Packet have 
not been included in this report. They are: 

Atlas World Press Revie June 1977 "Humanizing Work" 

"Industrial Society's Next Task" pp 31-32 

"Sharing in Management" PP 33-34 

"Profits and Profit-aiaring" pp 35-36 

"Flexible Wbrking Hours" pp 36-37 

"Redesigning the Workplace" p 37 

"Sabbaticals for All" p 38 

"Tvro Management Views" p 39 
Chrcnicle of Hi^er Education May 1977 

"Unions Foresee Thousands of M^tbers Enrolling 
in College Courses" p 7 

"International Cooperation Sought in 'Distance 
Learning'" p 8 
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i-' EVALUATION 



NSF GRANT: CITY-UNIVERSITY CONSORTIUM 
HEARINGS 

JUNE 3-'t-6-7-8, 1977 



NAME: 



institution: 



1. DID THE HEARINGS MEASURE UP TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS: 

2. FROM YOUR PERSPECTIVE, WmT ACTUALLY HAPPENED: 
(COM^ENT) 



YES 



NO 



5. WAS THIS A POSITIVE EVENT FOR YOU PERSONNALLY 



VERY MUCH SO 

WAS WORTH THE EFFORT 

WAS OK 

NOT VERY 

NOT AT ALL 



DID IT PROVIDE A MEETING PLACE FOR PEOPLE WHO 

SHOULD KNOW EACH OTHER BUT DIDN'T: YES 

5. WILL YOU CONTINUE AS A PARTICIPANT IN A "WORKING 
GRXIP" : . YES 

6. WHICH WORKING GROUP DO YOU WISH TO PARTICIPATE IN: 

HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND ADULT EDUCATION _ 
NEIGHBORHOODS / 
* ECOLOGY, ENERGY, AND ENVIRONMENT 

CUtTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL ACTION 
SOCIAL HISTORY 
URBAN LIFE CYCLES 

7. WHAT ARE TH£ NEXT STEPS YOU WOULD URGE FOR THE GROUP 
IN THE HEARING YOU ATTENDED: 



NO 



NO 



PLEASE RETURN TO: OTTO FEINSTEIN 

C/O FRANK SEAVER 

MC GREGOR MEMORIAL CONFERENCE CENTER 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN ^+8202 
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Responses to Question 2 

The Question "Fran Your Perspective, What Actually Happened^': 
Hunan Resource Developtnent and Mvli Education 

'A lot of stimulating one-way presentations and somewhat limited 
dialogue." 

"•.it is a beginning. The iiipDrtant issues that ware heard here 
will surely have some results." 

" This was a strong positive event for me* There was an exchange 
of information and ideas amDng the participants - led" by those 
vA)0 had given son^ thotght to tJie proposals -and who had direct 

personal ^e^riences to share Pec^>le then seerred to begin 

clarifying their own positions and formulating ''their cwn ideas 
about what should be considered, as the ideas nove tcward 
actually being iirplemented. . . There seined to be a consensus 
that adult education programs were good for society as a whole 
and that paid educational leave is one way to encourage adult 
workers to continue the ^educational process." 

"A series of comnfents trying to determine the focus." 

•'Willingness of majority to move a step further." 

"Discussed essential qiaestion or issue of a viab;Le alternative 
to un^Tployment via worker's sabbatical, etc." 

"Excellent beginning." 

" genuine interest was generated regarding 'paid 'educational leave' 
for workers which should be pursued." 

"Ideas about adalt education vters presented wtiich are relevant 
to today's urban enployee. Interest was generated to continue.." 

". .Discussion was interesting." 

"Clarified the vision." 

'*We discovered a concept of adult education that should be developed 
and made a reality." 

'•Moved from abstract to specific, ^rom apparent absence of agreement 
to consensus on principle. Was iJipressed with Frank Angelo's 
concrete proposal. Button's reinforcement of that proposal and 
Otto's percuasive statenent elevating the issue to its ideal but 
real place of challarige . " 
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"..beginning of dLalogi:Je re: possibility of instituting paid 
educational leave ^nd lifelong learning programs." 

"Goor; Dialogue 

"A clarification of the concepts of paid sat±)atical leave and 
adult education prograins and a desire to establirh a rneans to 
inplenent the developnent irodels leadihg to fruition 

"Ct)ened up discussion on ijrportant issues*" 

"Agreement . .consensus. .that the time is ripe to bring educational 
institutions into the fore front of paid educational leave for 
adults with an aim tov>ard impacting on unenployment." 

"Vfe began to get to the core of the question^" 

"Refined focus on Humanities oriented institute for fut^ore development*'^ 

"The discussion helped to provide ar' "j.tional detail to the proposals - 
plus possible weakriesses to be worked out," 

"^fest- if not all, of the conferees seemed interested to work to make 
the proposals fly in a new and productive direction. I 3m. 



Paid Educataona l Leave Seminar 

"Ihe involvement of a groqp of workers in a be .atifu] project." 

"A lot was said., and everyone wlio attended gained ijiowledge tf.at 
can be used to further the workers' rights to an education." 

"After listening to Mr. Levine, I feel that ve have a chance..." 

"Excellent discussions . " 

"Diverse very general discivssion. but v-^ry xnteresting." 

"It appears that we are forming a functional ."oundation." 

"Discussion on how to get the working people involved in getting a 
higher education. . . " 

"A great: deal of 'ideas' tabard the paid educational leave." 
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"Exdidnge of information; .ideas ; experiences ptc." 
"A beginning.*' 

"Disciassions that opened up a whole new area of education possibilitie 
*'A beginning.** 

**An outline of a program that can be implemented. '* 
Nei^^ibbrhoods 

** . . .v^at we know and need to know about nei^iboriioc o and cormunities 
to make them identifiable, viable life-space units." 

"..discussion of problems in identifying neighborhoods, v-tiat method- 
ologies can be us i to esopirically decide these*" 

"Organization begr»ix/' 
/ 

"Inforntetion shared.. need for an organization recognized." 

"Got acquainted. Hear other people's ideas; some stxuggle to formulate 
a means of proceeding." 

"Agenda was to loosely adhered to for the amount of material covered.' 

"Discussion of various perspectives and sor;e content analyjis of 
previous studies.'* 

"..Ihe difficulty of "experts" working collectively was manifest. 
A working unit will only develop with tiine." 

"Exposure to ui^us perspectives." 

"Broad range of perspectives: revealed.*' 

"Recognition of the iJTportance of the topic; confusion on vnat tne 
next step should be, although the next mee^ting will help." 
< 

"A lot of » expert ' approached the issue from their cwn perspectives 

"The hearing provided an^ opportunity to -neet and talk with others 
working on neigliborhoods . . ^' 

"Too formal." \ /' 
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"Interesting. 

"General discussion of approaches to the stucfy of city neighborhoods." 

"Information exchanged; consciousness of goals and process developed." 

"Various persons involved in neighbrohoods were identified; research 
xnterests and findings were shared. Future steps for the. groun were 
brought up. A vote was taken to institutionalize the working group." 

"Son^ sharing of information*.'' 

"Broadened analysis . . " 

"Information and expertise exchange.." 

Eoolog^^ Energy ; and Environment 

"Contacts. Dialogue. Problems being clarified." 

"Ventilation of intcr-related prc±>lQKis bet^*/een agencies, city, 
and university." 

"There was some definition of the problem of lack of oomrnunication 
link between the City and the University. » there Wc*s no suggested 
solution." 

"Good dialo.g, but city was undsrrepresented." 
"More questions raised than solved." 

"Sore of the problems of the city were aired and the city and 
'tecHnology* types recognized the need for social evaluation." 

"A review of manv of the urban pr<±)lems and areas in need of 
attention." 

"A good first atteript at defining the problems that exist and 
that could use university input." 

"A discussion with lack of focus." 

"Ideas and pr<±)lems were define in the multi -disciplinary areas." 

"City groups having differing and frequently insoluble problems 
discussed them in a very general way." 
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Cultural Developmsnt and Cultural Action 

"Csneral discxassion , sore concrete points, but difficulty on 
•the part of the group to imagine, create, invent/' 

"Interesting exchange; limited sense of how we can further 
cooperate." 

"An attanpt was made to define determine the role of 
culture in our society and to pronote it c^. an essential 
ingredient on modern life." 

"Attatpt to clarify "cultural experience" , link it to social 
and economic development." 

"People talked past each other, but it was a very good start." 

"Sons new ideas and concepts in the arts thiat are needed." 

"A great deal of particular information not yet clearly related 
to Uie concept of cultural development." 

Social Histor^^ as Cultural Action 

"16-20 people g6t together (people involved in sare way in. Ix^cal 
and coimtunity studies) to discuss the present state of local, 
sttdies in Detroit, the prospects presented at today's sessioi, 
and the problems involved." 

"ConiTBnts showed much is .happening in terms of separ^xte individuals 
and institutions but little in regard to a carmunications network 
and oxDperative projects to tap our local heritage." 

"Introductions and interchange of program and-personality," 



, Urban Life Cycles 

"The beg.-^nning of a cdalogue between professionals various 
institutions was establishes." 

"Sons understanding of the interaction of socio-political pj.x:>- 
graimdng upon life cycles." 

"Agreed on a consorrial project - gerontology/CUS/Merrill Pa]jner/City . " 
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"Sone general and significant problems were discussed. .It was 
difficult to locate the focjs." 

"A lot of interesting galumphing about intellectually with sane 
useful possibilities resulting." _ 

"Not sure." 
"Not too mudi." 



Pfespo nses to Question 7 

The Question "What are the next steps jou would urge for 
the group in tlie hearing you attended" 

, •Human Resource Development and Mult Education 
"One, to form a task force or working group; tavo, apply for funding." 
"Have more workers, attending school, give their views." 

"Each irentoer of the group could build support in their own organizations 
bv discussing with their colleagues the principles of adult education 
and paid educational xeave-. The group should ineet again as a working 
task force to develop strategies that would lead to the successful 
iinplen^itation of - a) the Humanities Institute; h) a pilot project 
of paid educational leave for local work-^rs; c) follow ud the 
suggest to make rrore widely used." 

"D adopt the plan formally; 2) detailed development.." 
"Define avenues where totcl group inpact mav focus." 

"Invite interested participants from business, education, unions, 
city to join in." 

"Establish a task force - representative of the hearings." 
"Set up s:- ucture." 

"A consortial comtrdttee and pursue funds." 
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"Formation of a v;orking group to proitote suf^rt from Labor, 
Management and the Legislature, with the goal of the introduction 
of a bill, at the State Level, to provide funds for 'Paid Educ- 
ational Leaves ' " . 

"Continiie rhe group." 

"Get some $ up front." 

"Call together those participants v*io will serve as a 'working 
conmittee. '" 

"Would like to reinforce Angelo's proposal and see the Wteekend 
College program expanded • " 

"Formulating proposal for pilot project (s) for grant applications, 
detailing programs^ budget, etc." - - 

"Determining vAio uses tuition reimbursements na*/ ? Lod< at the 
confining parameters of the reijnbursements . Help the Weekend 
College." ' 

"Plan for first stage building.".' 

"Rewrite papers to introduce practical combinations." 

"Set up representative steering committee." 

"Possible series of pilot grants - around the country - perhaps 
through the UNrh" 

" A discussion of the PEL concept addressing advantages and dis- 
advantages? more clarity and information on Detroit's problems 
and resources. It appeared to me that there was an assunption that 
everyone was thoroughly fajniliar with the city's 'prc±>lems'. Disc- 
ussion of proposals and response to questions regarding its imple- 
mentation." 

"Develop a dialogue.." 
"Establish a working group." 

"...Various alternative plans for the developn^nt of the program." 
"Schedule next task force maeting and reports." 
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Paid Educational I^ave Sotdnar 



"Have nore meetings soon.*' 
"Will assist in what e^'er way. . " 

"Circulation of names, addresses ^ organizations, etc to 
continue nore discussion. U^ated literature distribution." 



"To organize. ." 

"^5ake sure that tiinel^^ comiunications are mailed to get proper 
response . " 

"Would hope tliat people in attendance would go back to their 
unions, neighborhoods, churcties, institutions and make others 
aware of vrtiat they have learned and assure th^ that if v^e work 
together we can make PEL a reality." 

"Start reaching out to bring ideas to a much broader grotp . . " 

"Put these ideas and oaments on paper to di^cucs pro's and con's 
of each one." 

"Organize, .bring in larger group of participants.." 

"Get together agaiji. and discviss the different avenues open to 
increase the general publics knov/ledge of PEL." 

"Organize .. formulation of a plan.." 

"Get organized. ." 



Neighb o rhoods 

"Generate funding support" 

"Decide on some action for the group." 

"Organize" 

"Link up with individuals who are interested in similar areas . " 

"F\Drm a working group to secure funds and roll up our sleaves and 
go to work." 

"As we voted to make ourselves a working group.. the next steps are 
meet formally to set up a institutionalized process for ongoing 
study and seek funds to effectively accorplish this." 
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"Forraing a working group for the purpose of continuing dialogue 
as well as a polling of resouroes/infornvition/e>^rtise on 
nei^iborhoods." 

"Contini:e ir,?etings. Move to more formal organizaticxi," 

"Each n^anber of the group should distill . in writing , what has 
been learned to date f rem colleagues 'at neeting, " 

"Can funding be obtained to si^port projects for the evaluation 
of neighborhood detericration-revitalization in Detroit ?" 

"Take a npre analytic view of the ooixJlict/cohesion between 
nei^Tborhoods - metropolitan economics " 

"Specific definition of group as devoted to neighborhood 
identity:" 

"Organize," 

"Save declining neighborhoods? stucty v^y neighborhoods change; 
give service to neighborhoods." 

"A nechanism for moving forward —other than a series of 'meeting 
"formal organizational meeting setting goals etc." 
"Establish formal organization." 

"Meet again and formlize the idea of cross-cultural experts in 
talking to one another." 

"Meet again." 

"Ihose interested and feeling they could contribute should ineet 
aga'-n." 

"organize." 

"Continue meeting in order to discass forming a group to deal 
with the issues - both theoretical and practical - relating to 
n|ighborhoods • " 

"A^next neeting will help." 
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Etoology / Energy , and Environment 

"Written papers; contacting and obtaining city and university si^^port 
at the highest levels. •another rneeting." 

"Set vp woricing groi?>— detail problems." , 

"Distribution of neeting minutes and the scheduling of another 
' session to start working toward sane solutions." 

"Another meeting, perhaps university-<:ity council should be started 
city departirents are already divided up into various grov?)s v*iich 
c3ould be represented." 

"Meet^gain with more e:q)licit input fran people in the city. Have 
interdisciplinary working groijp to identify how the problems should 
^ be attadced." 

"Means of better understanding the details of the cities problems." 

"It) meet again to try to develop a framework which could bridge the gaps 
of ocsrmiuniGation thac currently exist." 

"Meet again somehow." 

"The city and the University find funding for needed projects." 
"Additional meetings." 

"Don't meet until you have something constructive to discuss." 



Cultural Developn^nt and Cultural Action 

"Develop a policy.. what is the cultural map of Detroit.. create 
cultural workers * " 

"Formation of a steering committee or task force to make sove- 
thing happen that puts us into action." 

"Get at the policy def initial and the data base." 

"Formulate some alternatives for an actiai program.. tlie concept 
doesn't h ve opposition. Develop a data base of info.-" 

"To rteet in small groups for nore talks . " 
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"Each participant develop a brief staterrent defirmig or clarifying 
his/her position on cultural development and cultural acticn." 

"Try to clarify our inissicn/' 

"Some nore searching out of oomnunity groips - what they feel 
is needed;" 

"A clear policy statement." ^ 

Social History^ as Cultural Actioi. ^ 

"Si:5^x5rting son^ of the institutions and resources alreacty available 
for historical research." 

"Follow-ip meeting..** 

"A fol3^^ meeting that would establish a working group to 
coordinate the effort to unite existing grovps with potential 
groups in a coordinated study ]^oject tliat involves broad segments 
of the oonrounity," 

"Set of oonferenoes with Cit/ of Detroit and Detroit Public School 
officials . " 

Urban Life Cycles 

"ScHne ocAierent sunwary of what happened and suggestions for future 
possibilities.*' # 

"Reconvening those interested, w/tentative goal of v*iat can be 
accaTu::lished. ** ^ 

"Develc^xrent of a position paper outlining possible project 
relating to life-cycle theory to city planning program." 

*'Specif ic proposals (both individual and collaborative) . Anything 
tangible." 

".NSeeting in July on possible project." 
"Draft proposal." 

"See if institutions concerned are using seme tools..'* 
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INTRODUCTION 



These working papers and materials are part of the five 
hearings organized in relation to the National Science Foundation 
Grant for a University-City Consortium which was awarded to the 
City of Detroit, the University of Michigan, and Wayne State 
Oniversity. 

The hearings are an effort at developirig an additional method 
of collaboration between City and University. In this sense the 
idea of the Hearing itself is a project area. Its purpose is to 
develop an environment of collaboration around a major area of 
concern out of which a wide range of collaborative efforts can 
develop. It is a supplement and complement to the traditional 
methods of contracts, grants, and consultations. 

The traditional methods are generally based on a service/client 
relation, where the client has clearly defined needs and the service 
institution a clearly defined capability of responding to these 
needs. 

The Hearings method is based an a collaborative-consortial 
arrangement, .^here the partners have a broad general concern and 
where neither the specific needs or capability of responding are 
clearly defined. The Hearings are thus an effort to define needs 
and develop capabilities for responding to them. 

In this sense the Hearings are an experiment designed to meet 
one of the major concerns arising out of the new literature dealing 
with City-University collaboration. Briefly stated, this concern is 
based on two realities - the difficulty the city finds in using 
many of the urban-oriented human and material resources of the 
University and the difficulty the University has in organizing 
these resources to meet specific city needs. It also is an effort 
at identifying more long run areas of mutual collaboration. 

As part of this experiment, we will be asking you to evaluate 
the idea and its implementation and requesting your suggestions 
for the next steps. 



Otto Feinstein 
Hearings Coordinator 
Detroit June, 1977 
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MEMORANDUM 



SUBJECT: "THE NSF City-University Consortium Model GRANT HEARINGS " 

FROM: Otto Feinstein, Associate in the Office of the Vice President 
for Urban Affairs (WSU) and Hearings Organizer 

TO: All Concerned with the NSF City-University Consortium Grant 

Hearings 

DATE: 10 May 1977 



The dates for the five hearings are as follows : 

1. Human Resource Development and 3 June 2-5:30 pm McGregor 

Adult Education 

2. Neighborhoods 

3. Ecology, Energy, and Environment 

4. Cultural Development and Cultural 

Action 

5. Urban Life Cycles 8 June 2-5:30pm Merrilx- 

Palmer 

Note: McGregor means room J at the McGregor Memorial Conference Center, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 48202 (313) 577-2400 
Merrill-Palmer means Hoobler Lounge, Merrill Palmer Institute, 

71 East Ferry, Detroit, Michigan 48202 (313) TR-5-7450 
Hilberry Lounge Is on the second floor of the Student Center 
Building at Wayne State University (313) 577-3485 



6 June 9ar-lpm McGregor 

7 June 9am-lpm Hillberry 
7 June 2:30-6pm Hillberry 



BACKGROUND: THE NSF GRANT AND THE HEARINGS 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) awarded a grant to a consortium of 
the City of Detroit, Wayne State University, and the University of Michi- 
gan to develop a model for university-city consortia geared to dealing 
with critical city issues. Ti.e hearings, discussed in this memo, are one 
of f our types of activities developed under this grant. 
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The first activity was the development of 16 policy option papers 
PiTepared by academic experts in response to a list of issues pre- 
pared by the city. 

The second acti\M:ty was a .ai of records and personnel reg^ding 
WSU-City, U of M-City, and ^ of M and WSU grants, contracts, 
and consultation arrangements regarding city problems o\ 'r the past 
ten years. 

The third activity was a review of the literature dealing with Jni- 
versity-Cicy collaborative models and the related experience. 

The fourth activity was the organization ff.five (5) hearings in 
re'.aticn to issues of City and University concern and potential 
collaboration. 

These four activities will be combined into a report to NSF and the 
participants, to be published under the auspic .s of the Center for 
Urban Studies. Hopefully, this will result in the funding of the 
various projects discussed and the consortium as a whole. 

THE HEARIN G S; THEIR INTENT AND STRUCTURE ^ 

The juntent of the hearings is to bring together a group of people from 
the City, the two Universities, and other key' dirties in urban life to 
discuss concepts^ proposals, and areas of consortial cooperation. This 
activity starts with a general topic of major importance to Detroit's 
life (as opposed to the very specific and critical policy issues raised 
in activity one) with the hope of testing this additional approach as a 
means of increasing cooperation and the sharing of scarce resources* 

Each hearing will coi slst of an average of 14 presentations and responses. 
Three or four page papers will be sent to all invited participants lO-lA 
days before the hearings. These papers will either outline an issue to be 
addressed or a project to be considered, what we know about it, and what 
options ror dealing with it the author deems feasible. 

There ./ill be two or three hearing officers who will ask questions about 
each paper and enccjra ^. brisk participation from the invitees. Thirt^' 
,o forty-five minutes will be left open for discussion from the floo . 
The hearings will be well publicized but the main focus is on interchangj 
ajiong the participants rather than education of an aud"*,ence. After the 
hearings are adjourned the participants will leave for lunch or dinner 
and a discussi^ ^ about where they wish Co go fr,»m here, and what if any 
proposals they i;orld wish to develop. The papers, proposals, and minutes 
of the hearings will be published as part of the report of N.^if. 
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Whil^the ults of the individual hearings are most important in 
themselves it should be remembered that the hearing format itself (as 
a means of furthering city-Mniversity collaboration cn urban issues) 
is being considered with regards to^ef f ectiveness in. f ur ther ing such 
collaboration. 



THjl five (5) HEARINGS 

^ 1.' Human Resource Development and Adult Educa^tion 

The discussion concerning this critical urban issue will be conducted 
by focusing on two issues: Paid Educational Leaves and A Training 
Model f^r Establishing Working Adulr Urban Oriented Degree Programs . 

T:,,; Paid Educational Leave issue is receiving favorable atteritlon 
from the Department of Labor, the National Institute of Luucation, 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, Federal and State Govern- 
ment, "^c deals with an area where there is a body of experience in 
the OECD countries and the Third World. It is of relevance to the 
city in general as a means o^ raising the educational and skill le"el 
nf its citizens, dealing in a major way with unemployment, and be ig 
an effective means of increasing the knowledge and skill level ol city 
employees. Given some devejlopment of the concept locally, we might be 
in a position to recommend^ to the Federal Government that the public 
and private sector in Detroit could serve as a pilot area for testing 
this concept, much in the same way that other areas served as pilots 
for testing the negative income tax.- 

The Training Model for Establishing Working Adult Urban Oriented Degree 
Progio s would develop a national training program for setting dp-degree 
pr43giai using a cotnbination of TV-Weekend Conferences-Small Seminars to 
deliver an integrated interdisciplinary urban orient d 4 year degree 
program for working adrlts. This relates to the Paid LJ icational Leave 
Issue an'd the whole i^sue of Human Resource Development ani. ^-'•■^t Educa- 
tion as a vei ^ |>tactical model for making university services easily 
accessible to working adults, including city employees. 



4 

2. Neighborhoo ds / 

A national trend of concern with neighborhood preservation and develop- 
ment is clearly evident. People' concerned wir.h ux:ban issues are begin- 
ning to understand that downtown revitalization, metropolitan wide de- 
velopment, and quality of urban life, must also involve the maintenai.ee 
and development of viable neighborhoods. The three -onsortlal members 
(Wayn . State University, University of Michigan, the City of DGtroir"^ 
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2. Neighborhoods (Continued) ^ 

and some sister iivstitutions have an impressive array of experts 
in this area, who if functioning as a team could easily make it 
most logical for the Federal Gavernment to make Detroit a pilot 
city for Neighborhood Development. 

The purpose oL this hearing is to bring th :e^ together and to 
develop a dynamic model of the metropolitan arec around its neigh- 
borhoods, develop social, economic, cultural, and other indices 
regarding the viability of a neighborhood, develop micro-neighbor- 
hood studies, and consider various policy options in regard to 
neighborhoods . 



Cultural Development and Cultural Action 

The discussion of this key 'issue will have a double- focus; the first 
being a clarification of the concept of its applicability to Detroit; 
and the second being the development oZ one project within this con- 
cept; namely, social history as cultural action. 

The concept of Cultural Development and Cultural Action has been 
developed in. Europe and in the Third World, and is only beginning 
to be introduced to the U.S. The concept explains that urbanization 
and industrialisation not only destroyed traditional economic and 
social structuies which necessitated the creation of welfare institu- 
tions and social workers, but that the sam^ process destroyer' tradi- 
tional cultures and cultural structures, which implies the need f^r 
cultural development institutions and cultural workers. Inasmuch as 
one of the key resources of cities lies in the cultural area, a lack 
of these resources has a wide variety of negative impacts on the via- 
bility of the city. The above concept implies a "picture" of the total 
cultural resources and needs of the peoole, and a" cultural development 
and action program for meeting such needs. The format of this part ot* 
this hearing will be the presentation of the concept and the reaction 
to its realization by key cultural' institutions and groups in the city. 

The idea of Social History as Cultural Action v/ill be considered as a 
practical application of the above' concept . It will^be considered from 
Such aspects as the implications of a massive socir.l history project 
for Detroit, the capacity of a consortium to develop suc^a pi;pje; 
and ide^s as to how It might be developed. 
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4, Ecology, Energy, and Environment 

Like the ofHer hearings, the function of this one is to bring 
together potential cooperating members of a cicy-university .con- 
sortiiim around the discussion of a basic concept and a specific 
project whose execution would serve as an example for other collab- 
orative relationships. 

The basic concept in this area is the examination of how to develop 
aa environment where University and City people can readily find 
each other to work on long run, immediate policy and issues research 
and training-educational problems. The format will consist of a 
presentation followed- by a number of invited respondents. 

The specific example of collaboration will be around the issue of 
water and sewage, the collaboration between the City and the Univer- 
sity in this area and what this model implies for other areas. This 
specific issue deals with four elements arising out of the Federal 
and State -suits regarding the Detroit sewage plant: 1.) Developing 
a technique for understanding the Gollecfion system, for example in 
response to different kinds of rainstorms; 2.) Developing energy 
conservation techniques for the sewage treatment plant, which is one 
o'f the large local energy users; 3.) the need for an education/ train- 
ing program for plant staff and the type of program this might be; 
40 the study of the consequences of the plant doing a better job, 
which means the accumulation of more sludge, and the aggrevation of 
the sludge disposal r>roblem. Discussion of the specific example will 
be followed by reference to air pollution control, public lighting, 
solid garbage, transpc station, and perhaps jome other items. 



5- Urban Life Cycles 

This hearing will be an effort to bring together University and City 
people dealing with differejit aspects of the urban life cycle (child 
development, youth issues, family, and gerontology) to examine what 
areas of mutual collaboration might be of interest. 

Our clocks, calendars, fiscal years, etc., are all based o.i agrarian 
time and life cycles, wliich are most responsive to climatic and agri- 
cultural cycles: But there is a dif f erent'^cycle (at least to an impo 
tant extent) in our ^industrial-bureaucratic society. Those working 
with children, youths, families, atid senic. citizens all have had to 
,come to grips with this reality. By combining their experiences in 

) 
/ 
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5. UrbaiuLlfe Cycles (Continued) 

In this hearing area there is no presumption "that those working 
in the four fields (child development, youth problems, family, and 
gerontology) should shift the emphasis of their primary concern. 
What is being looked into is that some collaboration on the larger 
issue might be fruitful in regard to these primary concerns. 

These five^re an experiment in developing an environment and personal 
relations among^City and University personnel which would be fruitful 
In dealing with shcxT't-and^-long-run issues. There are obviously other 
topics around which hearings could be organized: economic development, 
political development, to mention but two. Should this experiment be 
successful in the five areas ve have chosen, the experience can easily 
be tried for other topic areas. 
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\ 



COLLEGE OF LIFELONG LEARNING 



OETROJT MJCI^rGAN 49202 



AREA CODE 313 577 2400 



HCCftCOOft MEMORIAL CONFE^tNCt CCNTtP 
495 FCRRr HALt 



May 20, 19'/? 



Dear : 

We \^6vl'i like to invite you to the Friday, 3 June, 1977, 
Hearing on Hantan Resource Deveiopment and Adult Education to 
be held at the McGre sor Memorial Conference Center, Room J, 
Crom 2:00 to 5:30 p.m. and ^followed by a dinner. 

ihe concept of the Hearing is described in the enclosed 
NSF University-City . . . The specific Hearing on Human Resource 
Development and Adult Education will focus on the two attached 
papers — The Working Kan^s Sabbatical aad A Training Model . . . 

' , We have asked ^you to prepare a short statement on the sub- 
ject and a response'^to the specific Concepts. If we receive 
these by the 22nd of May, they will be mailed out to all those 
invited. If we receive them later, you will receive them on 
arrival at the Hearing. 

The format of the Hearing is a short presentation of the 
two papers and the other statements, followed by interchange 
among the Hearing officer and the presenters, open to questions 
TTom the floor. After this you are invited to a dinner where 
we will discuss what the next steps should be. 

We would also like to invite you to the Paid Ec catibtial 
Leave Seminar which will be held Friday evening ^and Saturday. 

Please fill in the acRnowledgement form and return it as 
soon as possible. 

Cordially, 



Otto Feinstein 
Hearing Coordinator' 

OF:ws 

O Enclosure 
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HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Friday, June 3, 1977 
tIcGrecor Memorial Conference Center 
Wayne State University 



Mr. James M. Anderson 

14245 Wilshire 

Detroit, Michigan 48213 

Hr. Frank Angelo 
Detroit Free Press 
32i W. Lafayette 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. Stan Arnold, Secretary-Treasurer 
Michigan State Building and Construction 

Trades Council ^ 
419 S. Washington Avenue 
Suite -300 

Lansing, Michigan ^8933 

Mr. Ray Aro 

AC Delco Division 

GM Building 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Ms. Betty Badalucco 
United Automobile Workers 
8111 £♦ Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48123 

Mr. Ernst Benjamin 

AAUP ^Icrest Hotel - Room 311 

5440 Cass Avenue 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Larry Berlin 

Adult and Cont'inuing Education 

School 9f Education 

Corner East and South University Ave. 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Mr. Marvin Bobes 

[j-^Sversity Studies/Weekend College 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 40202 

Mr, Eric Bockstael 
Belcrest Hotel 
5440 Cass Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 



Mr. Marvin Brown 

Urban Affairs Committee 

State Capitol 

Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Mr Orchid Brown 

519 Tarleton 

East Lansing, Michigan 

Mr. George Butsika, Director 

Department of Education 

United! Steel Workers of America 

Five Gateway Court 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 

Mr, Elijah Buxton 
United Automobile Workers 
8111 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48213 

Mr. Michael J. Canfield 
Department of Conferences and 

Institutes 
McGregor Me^ >rial Conference Center 
Wayne State University . 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. William Cave 

Adult and Continuing Education 

School of Education, Room 208 SEB 

The University of Michigan 

Corner East and South Univ. Avenues 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Ms. Mar i Ion Cheff 
Coalition of Labor 
Union Women 

Mr. William Cilluffo 

Mayor's Office 

City of Detroit 

1126 City County Building 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 



Dr, Frank DeDona 
New Detroit , Inc . 
1010 CofTimonwealth Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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Dr, John J. DeWitt 
TBF Room 333 
College of Education 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Adam Donaldson 
2118 Middlebelt 

West Bloomfield, Michigan 48033 

Mo, Margaret Elivel 
United Automobile Workers 
Bill E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48213 

Mr, Otto Feinstein 
679 West Hancock 
Detroit, Michigan 48201 

Mr. trie Fenster 
Belcrest Hotel 
5440 Cass Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Ms. Irene Fogarty, Director 
Training Division, Man Power Div. 
City of Detroit 
903 W. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Ms. Cynthia Prey 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
8% 15th Street,. N. W. 
Washington, D*C. 20506 

Ms. Emmesia Frost 
American Federation of State 
Countv and Municipal Employees 

Ms. Joan Oar-rett 
4231 Judd 

Mllon, Michigan 48160 

Mr. ueorge L. Gish 
Department of Probation 
Recorder's Court 
1441 St. Antoine Street 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 



Mr . Roland Goddu 

New England Program for Technology 

Pette Brook Office 

P. 0. Box 03824 

Durham, New Hampshire 03824 

Mr . Fred Haeler 
AFL-CIO Labor Study Center 
10000 New Hampshire Avenue 
Silver Springs, Maryland 20903 



Mr* Joe Hafner 

26001 Lawrence Avenue 

Center Line, Michigan 



48015 



Mr, James Harrison 
Executive Director 
Conference of Public Urban 

Universities 
ix Oupont Circle - Suite 802 
Washington, D.C^ 20035 

Dr, Annamarie Hayes, Director 
TIDE Project 
235 Education Building 
Wayne' State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Msf. Pearl Helsten 

8508 Loachdale 

Dearborn, Michigan 48127 

Mr. Sidney Hirschfield, Director 

The Chrysler Corporation 

P. 0. Box 1919 

Detroit, Michigan 48288 

Mr. Jesse J. Hooper 
United Automobile Workers 
Local 630 
8111 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48213 

Mrs, Betty Howitxon and Staff 
Detroit Industrial Mission 
13826 West McNichols 
Detroit, Michigan 48235 
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Ms, Sandy Huddles tone 
United Automobile Workers 
8111 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan A8213 

Mr, Ed Hughes 

Vice President for Urban Affairs 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Mr. Carroll Hutton 
Education Director 
United Automobile Workers 
Slli East Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 

Mr. Levi Jackson 

Manager, Urban Affairs 

Ford Motor Company 

World Headquarters - Room 977 

The American Road 

Dearborn, Michigan 48126 

Mr^ L. M. Jacobs, IV 
Court Administri^tor 
Wayne County Building 
Room 1207 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clement H. Kern 
Most Holy Trinity Parish 
1050 Porter 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

'athleen Lynch 
I irtment of Psychology 

^ State University 
r Jit, Michig - 48202 

Dr. D. Le he .en, DirectOL 
Organizat-* > .al Research and Dev, 
8~20C General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 



Ms, Barbara McKeand 

University Studies/Weekend College 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr, Tom Metevier 
Chrysler Corporauion 
P. 0. Box 1919- 
Detroit, Michigan 48288 

Ms. Annette Miller, Vice President 
State Board of Education 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Mr. Floyd Miller 
AFL-CIO 

Goerge Meany Center for 
Labor Studies 

Mr . Sylvan Mikels 
College of Education 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Dolly Myers 
14810 Merriman 
Livonia, Michigan 

Mr. William O'Brien, Vice President 

Industrial Relations 

Chrysler Corporation 

?. 0. Box 1919 

Detroit, Michigan 48288 

Mr. Len Oliver 

Special Assistant to the Chairman 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
806 15th Street, N.W. ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20506 

Mr. Sooren S. Posigian 
United Automobile Workers 
Local 600 
8111 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan ' 48213 
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Mr. Paul Prindiville 
Unit d Automobile Workers 
Local 182 
8111 E, Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48213 

Ms. Mary Ellen Riordan 
Detroit Federation of Teachers 
Detroit, Michigan 

Ms, Maria Robinson 

c/o Maryann Mahaffey, Councilwoman 

City of Detroit 

City County Building 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Ms. Mary Rogers 

Michigan Department of Education 
^Lansing, Michigan 

Representative William A. Ryan^ 

State Capital 

Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Dr. Gumecindo Salas 
State Board of Education 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Mr» Sherwood Sandweiss 
American Jewish Committee 
163 Madison 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mst Georgia Saunders 

.^840 Glendale 

Detroit, Michigan 48238 

Mr. Norman J. Schlafmann 
Vice President for State and 

Congressional Relations 
Wayne State University 
1123 Mackenzie Hall 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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Mr. Robert Schrank 

Ford Foundation 

320 East ^43rd Street 

New York, New York 10022 

Professor Harold M. Stack 
Weekend College 
Wayne State University 
631 Merrick 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Frank A. Seaver 

McGregor Memorial Conference Center 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Ms, Donna Sottile 

University Studies/Weekend College 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr, Danny Stavros 
2010 Hawthorne Drive 
■Dearborn, Michigan 48128 

Mr, Eugene Strobel 
Wayne County Community College 
4612 Woodward Avenue - Room 209 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. Martin Sullivan 

Nat^* 1 Endowment for the 

Humanities 
806 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C, 20506 

Mr. Mike Sviridoff 

Vice President 

Ford Foundation 

320 East 43rd Street 

New York, New York 10022 
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Mr, David Tanzman 

Federal Mediation and Concellation Svr. 
1023 Federal Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Dr. Dacia Van Antwerp 

Equal Employment Programs Executive 

Chrysler Corporation 

P. 0. Box 1919 

Detroit, Michigan 48288 

Representative Jackie Vaughn, III 
Michigan State House 
Lansing, Michigan 48904 



Mr, Donald S, Wasserman, Director 
Research and Education Director 
American Federation of State, 

County and Municipal Employees 
1625 L, Street, N, W, 
Washington, D, C, 20030 

Mr, Glen White, Vice President 

Organization Development . 

Chrysler Corporation 

P. 0. Box 1919 

Detroit, Michigan 48288 
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SUBJECT: Reducing the unemployment rate from 7.5% to 5.5% within 
the next 12 months and making the Workers' Sabbatical 
(Paid educational leave) a reality, in the U.S. 

FROM: Otto Feinstein, Associate to the Office of the Vice 
President for Urban Affairs, WSU 

TO: Ron Haughton, Vice President for Urban Affairs, WSU 

DATE: 30 April 1977 



WHEN the .Secretary jf Labor visited WSU lie not only raised the 
critical issue of the unemployed but also stated that the Carter 
Administration was seriously looking into the issue of the 
workers' sabbatical, 

WHAT is proposed here is that the two issues are heavily inter- 
related and that the time is ripe to not only make the workers' 
sabbatical real but to use it as a main tool in dealing with 
unemployment. 

THE BASIC IDEA is to establish 1,000,000 Working Man's Sabbaticals 
and 1,000,000 Community College Urban Conservation Corps Scholar- 
ships, thereby reducing unemployment by 2,000,000 (excluding any 
Itiplier effect), and that this could be accomplished in 12 months. 



mu 



THE WORKING MAN'S SABBATICAL 

This idee *as been spreading in the western industrial nations, 
and could be compared to a modest version of the post WWII GI Bill, 
but in this case not for military service but for service to the 
nation in industry, commerce, and government. 

The Federal Government would provide 1,000,000 SL.holarships for 
workers in industry, commerce, and government, who have completed 
seven years of work. The individual would receive $10,000 a year, 
(tax free) for living expenses, $1,000 for tuition, and $250 for 
books and related expenses. Should the worker's spouse wish o go 
to school, the family living expenses would be increased by $2,000 
and the spouse would receive $1,000 for tuition, and $250 for books 
and related expenses.* The recipient would have to guarantee that 
he or si.e would not work during that year, and the employer would 
guarantee that the recipient would be replaced, so that no jobs 
would be lost, and that at the end of the year the worker would 
have his or her job back, as well as paying the fringe benefits 
during the sabbatical. The Federal government would pay the social 
security tax. 

*To avoid family break-up and strengthen family solidarity, as we\l 
Q as proj/iding a model for children. 
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TOTAL DIRECT COST : $14,500,000,000 
REDUCTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT ? 1,000,000 (minimum) 

ECONOMIC COST OF ONE MILLION UNEMPLOYED TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT : $16 Billion 

Since more than 50% of spouses in working class families work 
the reduction of unemployment from this factor alone would be 
far greater than the one million. In addition some 43,750 
faculty and academic staff, and 7,000 secretarial positions 
would be established, dealing with unemployment in higher educacion. 
The sabbaticals could be targeted into high unemplojnnent areas 
have a positive economic stimulus effect while reducing local 
welfare and related expenses. 

In the following years a condition ol receiving the cabbatical 
Could-^be having completed three years of college, while working. 
This would give a great boost in utilization of company and agency 
educational (tuition) rebate programs, while giving evidence of 
the applicants' educational motivation. By making this a permanent 
feature of our society we would be greatly up-grading our worLtorce 
and citizenry, dealing with une^loyment permanently, and preventing 
the major crisis in higher education, one of our key national 
resources. 

FINALLY, the Secretary of Labor indi :ated that one million unemployed 
cost the federal government $16 billion dollars. This program would 
only cost $14.5 billion. Thus, all of its social, economic, and 
personal advantages would be accomplished at no cost , in effect 
at .a $1.5 billion dollar saving to the taxpayer. 



THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE URBAN CONSERVATION CORPS 

The Federal Government woul.i provide 1,000,000 scholarships for 
youths between 16 and 24 years old to be administered by contract 
with local conmiunity colleges. The individual student would receive 
$4,000 (tax free) per year, plus $1,000 for tuition and $250 for 
books and related materials. In addition to being full-time 
students, each recipient of a scholarship would work full-time 
in an Urban Conservation Corps administered through the Community 
Colleges. The' program would be targeted into high youth unemployment 
areas. The grants would be for two years to the individual, with 
new grants awarded every two years. 

TOTAL DIRECT COSTS : $ 5 , 2 50 , 000 , 000 

REDUCTION IN YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT : 1 , 000 , 000 

ECONOMIC COST TO FEDERAL GOVEl^NMENT OF $16 , 000 , 000 , 000 

1 Million unemployed 
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In addition some 43,750 faculty and academic staff, and 7,000 
secretarial positions would be established in the comiPunity 
colleges. Given the cost of one million Mnemployed, this 
program would achieve all of its social, economic, and human 
objectives, while saving the taxpayer $10.75 lili^on dollars* 



The combination of these two suggestions would decrease unemplijrment 
by 2 million and, if the Secretary of Labor's figures on the cost of 
unemployment are right, all this would be done at a saving of 
$12.25 billion dollars to the taxpayer. 

Local business and government would realize significant savings by 
replacing a fairly high seniority worker by internal pr*.niotions 
and hiring in a new low seniority worker, as well as increasing 
job stability. Mobility within the company c agency vould also 
be improved. The higher education, publishing, public television 
industries and chose servicing them v^uld receive a major boost 
while at the same tim^e .increasing their services to the public. 
The Commu"!iity College Urban Conservation Co*.ps would provide a 
major increase in the services received by city residents without 
adding to the city budget. 

The credibility of the Administration would' be greatly enhanced by 
immediately realizing the canpaig' promise which most Americans 
took to be its basic pledge » This way of keeping the pledge 
creates more highly educated workfor ^ while absorling the 
unemp • '^d into the private sector or existing public jobs. 
It offeLo major benefits to the urban-minority and in'^ellectual 
support bast of the Administration at probably the lowest per-capita 
cost possible. It provides a major benefit to the working class 
"middie-Araeri^ans*\ ^t provides important benefits to business. 
Finally, it gives the U.S. leadership among the western indasti^ial 
nations in using education for working people for botli cultural 
and economic reasons. 

Timing and Implicatio n 

If sv^h i program were adopted, a pilot program 'Should immediately 
be -.aur aed. Administration should be centralized during this 
period, contracting out to Universities, Colleges, and Community 
Colleger^ for a specific degree program for working adults, with 
the contracting party havi'^ to have its personnel trained for 
this specific program.* As time goes on the institutions would 
adapt the program to local conditions and the central agency would 
be phased out . 

*The model I have in mind is the US/WC program which at its high 
point had some 3,600 worKing adults pursuing a bachelor/ s degree 
as full-time students while being full-time workers. 
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We propose setting up. a Hunan^Lti^s Institute which will: 

1 . ' n»»p1np a four year in ter-discipUnary human ities oriented 

d egree- curriculum geared to working adults - which will 
involve the development of multi-disciplinary thor.es in 
■the hu:aanities , new combinations of fields, broadening 
th/. perspectives within existing disciplines.- 

2. Develop a nd re train faculty to implement; t his program when 
they retu rn to their home institutions and hot?.e towns. 

3. Develop hum AnirlP.; courses ar d materials wh ich can be used 
in urban areas around the country . ^ ^ 

4 Re ach ou t tu institutions and or panl zations whose ir.er.bership 
Jn.ilH heneff From such programs and who would insure the 
succ^ess of such programs in their local aron.s.. 



The currlclum would be a four year humanities based interdisc iplinar/ 
program with an urban emphasis designed to meet the needs of the worKing 
adult interested in a college education. It would use a "deliyerv svsco-.. 
comprised of TV course., intensive weekend conterences, a small • 'm'.j 
seminar-like course, tutorial and individual instruction. The encMl 
of such an approach in bringing a humanities oriented curricul ..n to ih.' 
working adult population has been indicated by the ^^enrollment of so-^e 
3,600 wcrking adults as full-time degree students in the Decroit area. 

We propose the following approach: 

1. A one year institute will be developed an'd higher educational- 
institutions willing and' ible to set up such a pro>;ram will be 
•.selected from 5 major urban areas. . - i 

1< Each institution or consortium will send a team ot 5 people^ 
for-* the length of the~entire institute ~ one a jiumanist doaiinii 
with humanistic issues in the bocial scl^ces, one dealing 
humanistic issues in science and technology, one dcalinR wit.i 
humanistic issues in art and culture, one an export in learning 
skills and adults, one an expert in student services related 
to win-nng adults. These 5 teams will^work with tho in.^t ifitos 
staff and 'visiting experts in developing the currioilum. 
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i^adors of organizations and institutes o.f poCentfal 
students.- The prupose of the short institutes will b'e 
to create conditions for success and support, so 
that the program, can be implemented upon the return 
of the teams to their home settin^;s. 



4. An jBvaJLuation* group yill be involved with the program" 
from the begining and will work witl]i th6 institutes staff 
ip the second yea'r to assist with local implementation 
of the program, 

5: .Upon completion of thtu implementation year a national 
conference (or regional '^conf erencesT will be organized 
for all institutions interested in this approach. 

One issue which is cri^tlcal is the ootoitment of the local • . 
institutions to implement , the program upoa return of tae team* 
We feel t.^at- unless these conditions are met chat there should 
be no "team^f fom tl^at area. It would also be most interesting 
to have teams representing lo^cal higher-educational consortia, 

Iflille there are clearly many ways of organizing an inter- 
disi^iplinary humanities based, urban working adult oriented, 
curriculum^ w^ would approach it in the following way at this 
'time: 

■ ' \ • . 

1. Twelve courses ( 3 TV, 3 class-seminar, 3 ♦....ekend conference 
courses, 3 theory and- method courses ) would be developed 
from a humanistiv. approach to the social sciences . The 
themes would be: 

a. T he American ' People ; Who. they are, where they, came from, 

ai\d wJiere ^ they are going. 
' b. Work and Leisure in America : Values, needs , and 'instic .ic ion 

c . The Causes and Consequences of Human Conflict 
■ d. The Philosophy and History of the Social Sciences 

2. Twelve courses (as above) would be developed from a hunani«;tic 
approach to the arts and culture . The thenes would be: 

a. The Quality of Life in Urban .America 

b. The Arts of the Imagination 

c. The PerforminiB Aits ^ 

d. The History, Values^ and Criticim of the Arts 

3. Twelve cour.se s (as above) wouj.d be developed from Jt huKanisCi.. 
app.roach to .-science and technology . The t'lemo?? would ho: 

a. The history and met>>od of discovery^ its appl ication 

b. Ecology,- Rinvironment , and Tnergy ' 
^* The Urban L i fe Cycle 

d. Scion co Values, and Techno l oj^y 
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4. A one year (nine courses) currlcular process Involving 
'Jhe .tying together of the firsc three years, the 
development ot* "independent intellectual skills by 
• means of .senior essay and colloquium, and the meeting 
of mother educational needs will also be developed. 



For each of the themes a TV course, a weekend conference course, 
and a seminar small group class will be developed. In che progression 
of the four year curricular content, communications and analytic 
>skill8 will also be planned .out, as will thP entire educational 
environment for the working adult and the part ipating faculty. 



We belie.ve that this Huraar ties Institute will be one of the 
most exciting and productive, but we also. believe that it will 
serve a dnique function. It will introduce the huraani£iesv into 
the ever more important area of adult degree education, and 
through its success show that there is no conflict between ihe^*- 
humartities oriented tradition of higher education and the 
inteXlectval and professic dl needs of working adults. We hope 
to den,onstrate , that there is not only no contradiction, hut 
that the humanities are critical for' any serious adult decree 
education. To guarantee this 'success we hope to involve key. 
elements in the Institute, 



1. Continuing Evaluation Component - Department oX^^f'^ic 
and Continuing Education (University of Michigan), 
OECD Adult Education, Open University, and Adult 
Education U^^ESCO, 

2 * Outreaching to Potential Institute Participants - 
Conference of Public Urban Universities, AAUP, 
previous NEH Humanities Institutes, 

3. Outreach to Po r ential Student Groups - I'.ducrit ioual 
experts of UAW, AFSC>tE, AFL-CIO, League of Cities, 
educat^ion department of some major corporations. 
Public BroadQ.'^sters in areas from which Institute 
Participants will come. 
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/»-22-77 

DRAFT ' 




Will the humanities continue uo be central to academic life ? 

Two major changes in academic life have and will continue to 
challange "ihe trac'ltional role of the humanities. The first of 
these is the accelerating specialization and tKe resulting 
conceptual fragmentation of the humanities. Tlie National 
Endovrment for the^ Humanities has and is confronting this lssut» 
through a series of institutes designed to reintegrate the 
humanities by a process of focusing the , spec iali^zed, sub-dlsclpllnes 
onto a number of major inter-disciplinary concerns; -vintf developing 
curricula and academic expert? needed to implement this approach 
in Universities accross the** nation.^ 

The second major change confronting the humanities is the Result 
of the fiscal and enrollment crisis confronting higher education 
in general and the humanities in particular. In their effort 'to 
survive^ the Universities have starred developing new degree 
programs for the working adult student. The main thrust of this 
effort has been vocational in content. As these efforts succeed 
the role of the human i ties within the Universi'cy curriculum will 
decline even further, as will faculty p >sition*? for those tralnod 
in the humaj ilies. One can forsee a not too distant future where 
the humanities will be periferal to the higher education process, 
at a time in history where understanding the human condition 
and clarification of human values is more necessary than -^ver. 
Paradoxically, it might come tc pass that as University education 
becomes more available to our adult population, its concerns and 
contents will be so altered a to raise the question of its 
univers (ity) nature. 

We propose a Humanities Institute designed to address this 
second change and challange. ^ ^ 

Uhat we wish to do is to combine our experience In developing a 
highly successful humanities based adult degree program with 
the experiences of the content oriented,' previous MEH Institutes. 
Our goal would br to 'train personnel and elaborate curricula which 
could be implemented accross the nation within a short petiod of 
time and which would acl.ieve three objectives: 

1) Establish a norm for the new adult oriented degree 
programs which makes the humanities central while 
still dealing with the vocational and personal needs 
an d interests of the working adull students: 

1. See the curricula developed at the Yale and Chicai;t> Ir.??c i'cutcs . 

2, See the North Central, Cuiversity of Hlcfiigan; and L">:KSCo 

evaluation of the WsU adult degree prov^rar,. 

r -n 
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2) provide an environment for a new blossoming of the 
academic and noa-acadt»nic humanities hv ncm-s of 
their expar;sion and adaptation to the life o! the 
adult students; 

3) provide hew area3 of employment for humanists with 
the resultant impact on graduate programs and other 
humanities activities. ^ 



Background^ 

This proposal is based on our actual experience. In 1973 we developed 
and implemented a four year degree program for working adults with 
a heavily humanistic oriented curriculum at Vayr ? State University. 

By 1975 the program was completely operational with sone 3,600 
enrolled full-time students pursuing a BGS degree and vith 15 grad- 
uates. This success in reaching a new working adult clientel, coupled 
with the favt that the entire program (including the production and 
braodcast of some ,800 half-four color TV programs) xva>; financed cmc 
of the normal tuition revenues; from these students, ronbineJ human- 
istic values with fiscal pragmatism, and should make possible the 
duplication of this model in most parts of the nation. 



THE PROPOSAL 



The proposed institute would consist of a team of local experts/ 
facilUa*:ors familiar with the proposed mode]. They would work 
fov an academic year with five teams of five people from five uajor 
urban aveas in the development of the humanities based curriculum 
and its i-.pfementation in the five areas froml>^ch tlye team* would 
be selec :ea * 

Tne teams would stay in residence for the entire academic year or 
each area could send a team per quarter for the entire year. In 
the second year the participant^ would implement the program 
,in their home area working with the Detroit based experts/facilitators 
and the evaluation team. At the end of the second year notes would be 
compared and an evaluative rerort issued. 

In addition to thef,e long term sej?sions there would be a series of 
short term sessions (^1 to 5 days) for institutional leaders, both 
from the potentially participating Universities and Colleges and 
from the organizations and institutions representing potential 
students. 
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The P articipants 



The participants would be selected from faculty and staff from 
Universities and Colleges or consortia of such in five urban areas. 
These institutions would have to evidence a conmittment to ei.. cing 
this net/ humanities based c^egree program in their respectivp are?\. 
The selection of the urban areas and institution we liope to do wit!) ^ 
assistance from the Conference of Urban Public Univevsities . The 
Individual participants would be selected in cooperation with the 
selected institutions. The Detroit experts/facilitators will be 
'led by Otto Feinstein, ^Professor ^ Science of Society, Monteith 
College) an'i Frank Seaver (Director of Conferences and Institutes, 
Wayne '^iJ^t's University). They would be joined by Richard Placgx^ 
{}Mi. ' M tor the final year and Theory/Method, Eric Bockstae^^ 
(»irban H'-iU^anities) for Art and Culture,. L x Fenster (Biologist), 
for Science and Technology, Carter Stevenson (Counseling) for 
studeut service.^, and a yet to be identified person for 
^kllls development. The evaluation team would be chosen fron 
the University of Michigan - Department of Adult and Continuing 
Education, College of Education, the UNESCO evaluation tean whi^lr^stt*^ 
had visited Wayne Stare University, and per.iaps the .-UUP. 

The short term participators from institutions of higher learning 
will be selected with the hc>lp of the Conference of Urban Public 
Universities and by the participating institutions or consortia. 
The short term participants from groups and institutions of 
potential students will be selected with the help of the LAW, 
AFSCME, AFL-CIO, and other locally impcrtant unions; the league 
of cities and corporations interested education of theLr enployees 
and present in the participating areas, (We have good reason to 
believe that all of the above mentioned would participate, but 
we would not contact them -rormally till after our discussion of 
this draft.) \ 

The selection of institutions (or coftsortia) will start as soon 
as the grant is awarded and the individual participants will be 
selected imnediately there after. Ci-^on the academic world we 
assume that it will take at least nine months between receipt 
of^grant and the arrival of the long term session participants 
in Detroit. 



The Long Term Sessions 

4 

Each area chosen for participation, let us say Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, would select a five person team 
consisting of one humanist expert in the social sciences, one hu-^-^ni'^t 
expert in science and technology, one humanist expert ii' art and 
culture, one hum.inlst expert i/\ commwications and analytic skills, 
•and .m expert In -.tudent services. These teams would stay for the 
O .tire vear or H* desired by the home institution or consort ij 
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would be replaced, by a slnil u'Lv constitiitod liMr. iMrh qii^rtor. 

The long term session will require individual work fron each 
participant > team work by the specialists in each area, and 
basic planning and evaluation by the entire group. 

The area specialists vill review existing TV courses for possible 
use in the curriculum or if none are available, plan the production 
of the required TV courses as a team. They will develop the oonferpnce 
courses in small teams, and the seminar workshop courses individually 
The sub-groups and then the total group will see that these courses 
fit iato a total Gurricul*im. fhe communications and skills specialists 
will look at. each, coujTse^. each quarter (or semester) , and each year 
to make sure Xhiat skills are included in a developmental -nannor. iMe 
student service specialists will develop respective procedures tor 
their home inst iCution-s from recruitment to graduation and will 
consider the enire program from, a total educational environmental 
viewpoint . 



The S h ort Term Sessions 

A number of different short term sessions will be held both in . . 
Detroit and at^ the home of the participating 'institutions. At 
this point we see an initial session in-Detmit explaini:^ij the 
program to the selected institutions before *:he specific faculty y 
are tp be selected and a similar session with the outreach 
and ^valuation groups. During the Institute Year we see a 
series of reporting sessions maybe two or three mads by the 
institute participants to the insticutioris. Before the end 
of the institute ^ would see conferences in the home areas of 
^ the participants to "begin the process of implementation. 

. Th^'e Curriculum t " 

XTThis stage of development^ of th^ proposal we see the development 
of 45 four credit hour quartar courses adaptable to the tri-mester 
^ or' semester system. For each of the themes list below three courses 
will be developed: one will be a general course covering the entire 
concept which will be shown on TV, one will an intensive in-est igativ>n 
of one aspect of the geii^ral* theme suited for as eminar small ;;roup 
discussion format, and the' th^'rd will be the development of a weeker.c 
conference coprse on the current issues ^elated to the theme. At this 
time the 5:h.eraes are:^ , ^ ' 

1. The /\meric3in People : \^\o the>^ ar^, where they car.e from, and 

where they are going 

2. Work and Leisure in Anevica ; Values, Needs, and Inst: Ituc ions 
,3. 'i^e Causes^ and Consegiifences of Hunan Conflict 

?r" ^ ^' • 111^ Phi It 'sophv and MlsaSry o f the Sicial ^cion 
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5 . The Quality of Life in Urban .Vnerica ^ 

6. The Arts of tlie Inay;inacion V ^ 

7. . The. Performing Arts 

8. The History, Values, and Criticism of the Arts 

9. The History and Method of Discovery and Its Application 

10. Ecology, Environment, and Energy 

11. The Urban Life Cycle 

12. Science, Value?;, and Technology 

Nine courses will make up a curricular process involving the 
synthesis of the first three years, the development and 
testing of independent intellectual skills by means of 
a senior thesis and colloquium^ and the meeting of other 
educational needs at this final stage. 



In the preparation of these courses extensive use will be made 
of existing TV courses, of models and specific courses developed 
at the Chicago and Yale Humanities Institutes, and other work 
familiar to the participants. Clearly, new courses will have to 
be developed, even with a commitment to use interdisciplinary 
humanities oriented existing materials. But the greatest area 
of- innovation will be the contents of the total package and Us 
applicability to the working adult studen^t. We will also 
develop a staff training program for use when the participants 
return to their home institutions. 



(This Draft is intended as the basis of far more detailed proposal. 
It, however, does pii'esent the essential Concept, which is what we 
are discussing at this stage*) 

t 

(If the Institute is successful! I would estimate that sone 
5,000 students would be enrolled in such a program within 
two years, with a potential of many 'times that niunber.) 
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PAID EDUCATIONAL LEAVES FOR WORKERS 

STATEMENT OF 
CARROL HUTTON, DIRECTOR 
UAW EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

TO 

HEARING OR HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 

AT 

McGregor memorial conference center 
wayne state university 

June 3, 1977 



I have been asked to conUribute the views of the 
International Union, UAW, on the subject of paid educa- 
tional leaves for workers. My tasl^ is made considerably 
lighter because I am in a position to offer comments of 
the President it our union and his two predecessors on 
tnis subi^ect. 

On May 27, 1977, hardly a week after his election to 
the presidency of the UAW, Douglas Fraser made this state- 
ment in *-egard to paid worker sabbaticals: 

"The UAW has introduced Into its collective 
bargaining agreements over the years the con- 
cept of reduced work time for its members. 
This has been accomplished in many innovative 
ways and for a variety of reasons. We have 
incorporated into our contracts paid vacations 
and holidays, longer rest periods on the job, 
early retirement, additional personal days off 
with pay, and the list continues to grow. Be- 
cause of our continuing support of the concept 
of lifelong learning, we will be considering in 
future negotiations the proposal of paid worker 
sabbaticals for educational purposes. We will 
in this way offer management the opportunity to 
join with us in support of the lifelong learning 
concept for their employees. Paid worker sabba- 
ticals do much more than encourage individual 
growth; in our increasingly technological society, 
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with changing demands of skills, education, and 
adaptability, continued growth of our economy 
has been made possible because of an increasingly 
educated work force. This is a healthy trend 
that should be encouraged not only for the indivi- 
dual, bat also for society as a whole. Paid worker 
sabbaticals is an idea whose time has come." 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW President from 1970 until mid- 
May, 1977, in his remarks to the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, on April 16, 1975, in Seattle. 
Washington, said: 

"We are now becoming interested in the prospect 
of negotiating paid worker sabbaticals in future 
bargaining. We feel — cr hope — that either the 
time has come or must come shortly when blue- 
collar and white-collar workers should benefit 
from the opportunity to break away from the daily 
grind without having to walk the bricks or stand 
in uaejnployment lines; that they should be free 
to go back to school or up to college, or to write 
a book about the life of a worker, or whatever. 
Such workers, we believe, need to unwind, or renew 
their enthusiasm, or strike out in a new direction, • 
or improve their skills as much as any college pro- 
fessor." 

The above comments should come as no surprise to thosa 
who have followed news of the UAW, our innovation^ at the 
bargaining table, and our development of programs that would 
best serve the needs of all working people. The UAW has 
been highly conscious of the need for a program of paid edu- 
cational leave ever since Walter Reuther first proposed it a 
decade ago. 

At the recently concluded UAW 25th Constitutional Con- 
vention, held in Los Angeles, California, May 15-19, 1977, 
the UAW Canadian Resolution adopted had the following to say 

"Our major achievement in the education field 
had been the recent acquisition of paid educa- 
tion leave in contracts with two Ontario-based 
firms. The first of these contracts—and far 
from the last— was achieved in negotiations with 
Rockwell International (Canada) and covers some 
1,100 employees at two plants. 
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Paid education leave has become a priority in 
all contract negotiations and, while Canada has 
no legislative provisions for PEL, it is our 
hope we can report legislative progress at the 
next convention ." 

The educational needs, aspirations, and attainment 
of American workers have been undergoing vast and rapid 
cliange, particularly since the ex'?'' of World War II* At 
that time, the GI Bill, with its educational benefits 
for veterans, helped provide needed new skills and learn- 
ing so that the accelerated pace of technology could con- 
tinue unabated* 

9 

The direct relati.onship becween our indistrial ex- 
pansion of that period^and the education and training of 
a modernized labor force was well understood by American 
industry which, at least in one area, gave tacit (i'f not 
open) endorsement of the concept of paid worker sabbati- 
cals, A member of my own staff in 1955, employed by one 
of the Big Three automakers, completed a four-year appren- 
ticeship in toolmaking. Fully 10 percent of the 8,000 
hours involved in this program' was spent in the classroom, 
on company time,, on the company payroll, and on company 
property, learning the theoretical and technical skills 
needed to become a toolmaker. This example has been the 
rule in industry, rather than the exception. 

What has benefited workers and industry in this limited 
use of the paid educational leave concept should be expanded 
so tnat all workers and , all society can share the benefits. 
Conventional wisdom in the past has locked working people 
into an immutable profession from school to- factory t-o re- 
tirement. This conventional wisdom no longer holds true. 
Workers today refuse to be cast in this mold. 

The needs of a thriving democratic society, as well as 
the wide acceptance of the lifelong learning concept, 
result in greater expectations of working people for new 
careers, new opportunities, new occupations^ 

Ir its report on "Technology and the American Economy," 
to Pre5,ident Johnson, in February, 1966, the National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation and Economic Progress made 
many recommendations on education aimed at providing "more 
extensive and better education at all levels, from nursery 
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to the university." Walter Reuther, a member of that 
Commission, in summarizing its recommendations, said 
that "one approach would be through manageme.it-labor 
programs to encourage workers to engage in full-time 
education during periods of layoff and during negoti- 
ated sabbatical leaves." 

The UAW has played an important part in expanding 
educational opportunities for our members. We have ne- 
gotiated tuition refund benefits of up to $900 a year 
in most of our contracts. We have members attending 
various labor education and labor studies programs in - 
over 100 community college and university campuses 
throughout the United States and Canada. At Wayne State 
University, alone, today, about 1,800 UAW members are 
enrolled full time in a four-year baccalaureate degree 
program. 

Universities and colleges have seen a recent shrink- 
ing of enrol"'ment due to unemployment, increased tuition, 
and other reasons. The concept of paid work^ sabbaticals, 
could mean a fuller use of our educational i^esources, and 
a richer life and v:xpanded opportunities for participants 
in such a program. 

In a period wh*=^re a full employment economy seems a 
long way off, does it not seem a more intelligent proposal 
to pay unemployed workers to go to school rather than pay- 
ing unemployment benefits to seek non-existent jobs? Wliich 
of these alternatives offers the greater benefits to society? 
The answer seems obvious. ; 

The proposal made here for setting up a Humanities 
Institute at Wayne State University seems like the kind of 
approach to a "delivery system" of higher education for 
working adults that should be considered and that could be 
applicable tp other urbc'n areas. Other approacheo might 
be attempted. 

It -hTg^een demonstrated by members of our union 
that 'the need and interest in higher education is evident. 
Nor is the UAW alone. Other unions have also been nego- 
tiating reduced work time in various forms. American 
workers and society in general would benefit from a full 
acceptance J?f the concept of Paid educational leaves. 
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HUMAN RESOUUCE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 



No one who is the least familiar with the many aspects 
of human growth processes would oppose the statement, that 
liumans learn from the moment they are born, until the 
moment they die. But many would argue that not all 
learning l^--development . Human development implies a 
process of growth with each subsequent phase being 
qualitatively superior to all antecedent phases. 
Development means to progress, expand, grow and to 
mature. Human development has no limits, in either 
depth or breadth. But for humans to realize their full 
potential, they must interact with environmental.con- 
ditions that stimulate and sust In the developmental 
process. One such environment i the classroom. But 
it is but one envirc ment and probably not the best. 

The richest and best environment for human development 
is the process of living. Every life-cycle is unique. 
Each life is unique. Each developmental process is 
unique. Each individual must shape his or her own 
development. All that others can do is to provide the 
resources and supporting environment with which individ- 
uals can develop themselves. 



Recent Developments in Industry 

The human potential movement that has been very much a 
part of the American landscape in recent years is man- 
ifesting itself in industry in a variety of simple and 
complex forms. 

In its larger form it is co-mingl.d with the quality of 
working life movement. Efforts to enrich working lives 
are but a means by which human development can be fostered. 
Alternative work arrangements and organizational designs 
unleash untapped human capabilities and create working , 
environments which challenge unrealized talents and human 
potentials . 

In its simpler form, managements aie finding that education 
and training experiences that are linked to particular 
needs or desires are more likely to be voluntarily soxx^J^t 
and are more likely to be utilized. 
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A specific example of this v/as noted by Undersecretary of 
Commerce Sydney Harman before the House Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization at its hearings on H.R. 2596, 
the Human Resources Development Act of 1977. Dr. Harman 
testified about the Work Improvement Program at the Harman 
International Plant in Bolivar, Tenn. He noted that 
workers were ibie through improved productivity to earn 
idle time off from their regular work assignments Many 
employes used this free time to take classes given in 
the plant in any courses of interests, from music apprec- 
iation to blueprint reading and from guitar playing to 
paint technology. These courses are now open to worker 
f^.milies and ".o just about anyone in the community who 
v/ants to learn or, in fact, wants teach. 

Dr. Harmaa concluded his te'stimony by saying, "I believe 
that human development, in the fullest sense of the term, 
is the whole purpose of . . . life itself. I am its devoted 
ad^-ocate both as a general concept and in its specific 
application to the workplace^ where we all spend such a 
large portion of our lives.*' 

It is this last statement that I regard as particularly 
relevant to these hearings. For most adult huiijan develop- 
ment to occi^r there must be a des:.re and, generally, a 
need tu acquire new knowledge and s!;ill. One need but 
examine the statistics for industrial educational programs 
to realize how few people actually take advantage of these 
negotiated agreements. 

Participation by hourly-rate employes in tuition refund 
programs is uniformly low. In the case of General Motors, 
approximately one percent of t'^e eligible hourly employes 
actually take courses under the auspices of the GM Tuition 
Refund Program. The percentage is higher for salaried 
employes (approximately 5.5 percent) but still considerably 
less than what ore might expect or even hope for. 

Because of the concern of this low level of participation 
by hourly rated employes, GM and the UAW are undertaking, 
in cooperation with the National Manpower Institute, a joint 
study as to why such programs are not mo^e fully utilized. 
As a part of this study, programs will be initiated to 
overcome some of the reasons for low participation. The 
effects of these experimental modif icationG in the program 
will be measured and evaluated. 
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In Response to the Propdsals for "The Working Man's Sabbatical 
and^ a Training Model . . r" 

In the preceding paragraphs, an effort has been made to 
establish. the proposition that for many workers the 
educational model seems most appropriate when it is closely 
linked to ±he woVld of work. On the positive side of the 
proposition the* successes of the "Harman Project" w^ere 
cited. >0n the opposing side of the proposition thd lack of 
participation in collectively negotiated educational pro- 
grams was cited. 

» 

Before pursuing this proposal .much furjiher, the proponents 
may wish to pbtarn statistics on^the extent to which women 
who have been provided some form of* educational grants 
utider <f\ass action settlements of alleged nistories of 
discrimination because of sex a^inst AT&T and Bank of 
America havi taken advantage of these opportunities. 

\ 

it would also^.be helpful .to know what proportion of eligible 
employes io,th*e steel ind^try use their-^arned sabbaticals 
for educatiCTial purposes. , 

Last year' the 150 OIC*s (Opportunities Industrialization 
Center) across this land an^.in some foreign countries trained 
61,255 persons at an average cost of ^51,500. Since i':s 
establishment in 1964, OIC's hav2 trained A76,0OQ people 
and placed 75' percent .of them in jobs. These are people 
who are classed by some a^ the unemployables . One of the 
major reasons for the /success of this program is the OTQ 
\philosophy iand all o,f kts efforts are committed to helping 
people prepare for a specific job, to become self-support- 
ing and to gain a measure of sejf-respect and dignity. 

Any adult educat^ional program designed to appeal to a vast 
majority of peo'ple^who ^x^e mos^ In^need of assistance must 
be relevant to their needs* ano th^ir aspirations. It 
must provide them with a job or a better job; It must ele- 
vate their social-economic status; it must ejihance their 
feelings of self-respect and dignity. 



D. L. Landen Statement 

Wayne State University Hearing on 

Human Resource Development and 

Adult Educaf^on 
June 1977 
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PAID EDUCATIONAL LEAVE: CRITICAL ISSUES & PROBLEMS 



IMPLXGATIONS-FOR R ESEARCH 



- V • f" 



B ackground - The experience of European countries 
with policiec having educational leave "effexrts" 
identifies a nuifnber of problems -and critical , 
issues, that must be taken seriously into account 
in the^process of formula^iog policy in^any coun- 
try. ThtVse problems range from thoserof a phil- 
osophical nature to those which deal with the 
social, political, ^and ecnonomic patterns of con- 
trol over such things are recruitment, curriculum, 
implementiition, clientele, financing, and a host 
of others.' Unanswered questdons v/hich arisg. from 
these problems inclade: 

\. • ■ - : 

1. What are the.pharaeteristics df the 
workers who elect -to participafeeV 

« ' 2, Ar^ their leaves .^hort-terr or iong- 
term in duration?- * • 



3. 



4, 



What is the nature of the education ot 
training they recejLvel 



Doe a. the scheme encourage enrollment in • 
general education and culturally oriented 
courfjes? 



5, How are choices made with respect t> 
the 'selection of types of education or 
training? 

. * *• 
Philosophical Issues - Perhaps the mo^t critical issue 
is one which probes the very nature of Educational 
Leave itself. It revolves around the -following ^et 
of questions: 

ShoiUd Educational Leave be viewed as an instrument 
of personal and social change -'whei^an attempt is 
made to straddle the world of work and the more gen- 
eral issues of any broadly educational experience? 
Or shoul^*^ educational leavr^ be viewed as an In^cru- 
mont of personal ad ju-^tm^^^tL,^ The fAiropoan oxpori'-nco 
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demqnscrates that educational leave effects can 
.indeed be a means of making adjustments to changing 
societal conditions most often' in*relation to shifts^ 
in amploy :nt and changing .techhology, In those na- 
tions with a rich tradition (Denmark, Sweden) and 
national networks of Adult Education, the learning 
system has-been oriented philosophically to demo- 
cratization ccnd the building of a more broadly based 
culture. Remedial* and .vocational adu^^t education in 
those countries are recent developments that have been 
grafted ^on an established system, bringing about the 
potenti'ai' for "fundamental chan<5e in policy and intro- 
dU'wing conflict into the system - the short-term, 
• utilitarian aspects of Xhe newer elements conflicting ^ 
with thost long-range, philosopnical goals of tne 
traditional -approach. The questions being raised here 
is one which deals. ultimately with the role of educa- 
tional leave in 'the social order. Again, the European 
experience is vivid illustration of policy-makers - 
attempting to ftrid an acceptable compromise between 
what is educationally necessary, educationally desix- 
able, economically feasib^fe, and philosophically ten- 
able. 

RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS - There are of course numerous 
alternatives which might be considered in attempting 
' tq provide a substantive and experiential base for 
policy-formation in the Education Leave atena. Such 
possible research endeavors aa in-depth policy studies 
of b3veral European nations, market inquiries into po- 
tential clienr,ele, developing mod^l. of prog^rams and 
alternative learning systems, needs-afesessiaent and 
feasibility sti 3S, institutional^ and structural an- 
alyses, etc. The range and scope are emormous partly 
due to the number aijld complexity of the issues and the 
paucity of researcl)^. s5me priorities, ho^e^^er , must 
be set! Our assessment is that we should undertake 
rome eJ^eriments* in which it might be possibly to ad- 
dress several of the more salient issues simultaneously. 
For example, w<* can conceive of a research project in 
which several samples of blue collar workers (skilled 
and non-skilled) might be brought together over a peiriod 
of time under the rubric of a paid educational leave 
program. The sample could be divided with respect to 
the .nature of the learning activity - some involved in 
short-range, skill-oriented tj-aining courses; others 
in broader-based, long-range i^jarning activities gen- 
erally unrelated t.o the nature of th'e .learner »s job or 
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skill, The samples could be further differentiated 
on the basis' of those with "limited prior exjjerience 
in Adult Education" and those with "substantial prior 
experience," ^. 



With 'appropriate controls over the treatment (content 
or input) several different kinds of measurements are 
possible: learner ^tisfaction^ self^oncept and ' s- 
ceem^ motivational structure or "trigger" (tendene , 
to move into more educational programs 'if experiences 
are positive) , learner perceptions as to th^ir utility 
of .the courses, aspiration levels of the learner ,^ etc . ^ 
Demographic data could be collected- and possible learner 
p rofiles develo^3a^o*m the range of data, the li'Js^f^lihood 
of further partici:p5itiqn in Adult Education might also 
be assessed. Certainly other research projects could be 
conceptualized which would aCd substantially to our 
undef standing of the con(jept of Educational Le^v^e- in 
the American context • , ^ ' ' 

The European experience has indicated.^ ^disappointingly 
low level of participation in paid educational leave pro- 
'^rams. This paper speaks* to what we believe is a fund- 
amental (if not the fundamental) i^r^' ^ confronting the 
cv^ncept'of paid educational leave, i:ae*ly, thcvt partic- 
ipation in such a program may ver^' /cll bG a function of 
economic and social class. origins, 

L. S, Berlin 
Wm . Cave 

The University ol .iichigan 
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The appeal of a Worker's Sabbatical Proposal for this 
country is that not only does nobody lose", but the 
taxpayers are saved 1.5 billion, uuemployraent would 
be reduced by one million while one rail lion adults 
would be given access to their cultural heritage which 
they do not now have.^' C irrent end projected enroll- 
ment declines in education makes the proposal all the 
more timely for those of us who work in higher educa- 
tion. WSU's enrollment is down 3,000 compared to one 
ye^r ago. In 1957, Michigan experienced its iiighest 
number of live births. The crest of this population 
wave Is presently passing through the un/iergraduate 
levels of colleges and universities. Michigan is ex- 
periencing for the first time an enrollment decline 
across the entire public education system, from kinder- 
garten through college. Enrollment decline vill accel- 
erate until the early 1990' s. By 1984, Michigan's 
pubMc secondary schools will have 184,700 fewer people 
than the current 923,500. By 1990, Michigan's senior 
high schools (grades 9-12) will have lost nearly orie^ - 
third of their present enrollment (roughly,- a loss of 
some 200,000)* 3. 

Concirrent with this enrollment decline is the "greying 
of the campus." More middle aged people then ever 
before are coming for the first tjLme, or returning, 'to 
the campuses of North America. But this group is not 
the public that the Worker* s Sabbatical has in mind, that 
is, the hourly wage earner, A point of social justice is 
involved that would provide access to cultural heritage 
for the hourly wage earner which he does not now have, 
usually be .use he cannot afford it, either economically, 
or psychologically. 

In the early part of this century, when public ediication 
was becoming universal in the industrialized countries, 
labor leaders v;ere rightly, concerned that the age-grade 
tracking system and the educational I'Q. testing prac- 
tices worked systematically to the disadvantage of the 
children of the hourly wage earner. In this country, 
there wa. aJLso concern about the high school movement 
which noL o.^Iy met the white collar skill demands of the 
business ^economy at public expense, but also, with the 
emergence of 'Vocational education" tracks was meeting 
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the demands of the business economy for biue collar 
skills at public expense while at the san>e time pro- 
viding for an effective socialization process tor ' . 
persons into ths working class. And that socializa- 
tion* process deprived the processee ^frora access to a 
. h;;tnanistic, or libeial~t4iat- i&, liberating^education. 

We recall that public educatiion wtis originally set up 
in this country not to train people for better paying 
jobs, but for political reasons, that is to make cit- 
izens more knowledgeable and critical thinkers. But 
today, if teachers are to assist ir making people 
better thinkers. It means that the teachers • ha.ve to 
begin by finding out where the student is, what are 
his deepest concerns, what is his present lite-situa- 
t;ion.. This is most especially true when the student 
is adult*"; An<^ to tielp others become better thinkers 
means lu assist' them in^ the "struggle /to understand the 
economic, historical, psycnoLogical^ ^"ajid mdst^ ail , 
social forces' at work' thdt sTiape and stricture his 
present 'life-situation. For i'f ^ person >^1to^become 
a critical thinker he must' know where fie is" now, /and 
. where that '*now" came from. Because he can't do any- 
thing systematically or effectively to change that "now' 
unless he knows where i't -rame from and what it looks 
like. Onu mus have a structural perception of one's 
lif e-situatio.i in order to change it planfully. 

V/ichout such a structural perception of one 's^ psydho- 
soGia] sitni^ion. it is nearly ,irapossible not t:o be 
overv/heimei, not to be dominated, even domesticated /^by 
that situation. And the purpose' of the Humanities 

^, graining Model is precisely at least so it seems to me 

a'fter examining the pmposed curriculum — to provide an 
- opportunity for persons "to turn personal troubles and 
concerns into social issues and rationally open prob- 
lems." 5. * 

As C. Wright Mills put it:, The knowledgeable 
man. . .understands that what he thinks and feels 
to be personal troubles are very often not 
only that but problems shared by others and in- 
. ' deed. not subject to solution by ^ny one indivi- 

dual but' only by modifications of the structure 
of thp. groups in which he lives and^ sometimes 
the structure of the entire society. ^* 
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.So, a liberal education for adults c-annot be merely 
a voiiational education program, as many adult educa-^ 
^ tic^n programs sjrti this court-ry are^ For the vocational 
ediiXiatl^n programs are no': de:.oigned to help people 
be^me' more^kaowledgeable in the sense referred to by 
/ Miirs, ' 

Iti|is important ^to me to locate the proposed Humaniatic 
Institute 5jraining Model within a framework, a coiTtext, 
And that^context i^ a tradition .that has/been' around 
for a longtime in th^* Industtiaiized countries of North 
Atlantic Communicy..^ When Albeftf >i^risbridge fcynded 
England's Workers' Educational Association in 1903/ he 
had thtve ideas in min|l»^ The first was '^hat the mass 
<5fordlT>^ary men and Uomep-'could^ tur% a truly humanistic 
education to as'^-gcoH Account as the'feVvho had already 
climbed the educational ladder* ^Second, the- proper 
vehicl'* though that may be., but rather the relatively 
small group in which relaxed and friendly, even close 
relationships developed^^betwegn the members themselves, 
and between the members and <fhe -instructor , ^nd with 
sufficient continuity to exercise' a genuine influence 
on all. participants^ ( Tliird , '"workers" education could 
'become* a power only tJJ based, not on plans, however well 
intentioned, devised n^om above by academic institutions 
As and public authorities, but on an fequal partnership be- 
^ \twe(en the bodies providing facilities and an organization 
codsnafidiug the confidence and voicing the views of the 
actual .and potential students from' the Association founded 
by him it exists to serve.'* ^' 

¥±ity years aftel*' its founding, the WEA had more than a 
thousand branches and a otudent membershit) of over a hun- 
dred thousand » VJhen the di^tingjui^hed scholar and truly 
great educator of adults, R.« 1^ ;Pawney , spoke on May 8, 
1953 at the invitation of the Council for Extra-Mcral 
Studies at the- University of London, oji the occasion of 
the Fiftieth Aiiniversary of tlie WEA, he spoke / of ^he 
' workei<iS i.ee4 for a humane education bo-h for- personal hap- 
piness -and t^ enable the ^forkers to begin to shape the 
society in which they live , rather -ttjan being passively 
^^-.^aped by it, Tawney never tired ^f insi3ting that no one 
social class is .goad enough to do its thinking for another • 
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One year later, 1954, in our couatry, Charles Wright 
Mills, perhaps the greatest sociologist our country 
has yet produced, was asked to deliver the opening 
address pn the occasion of the founding of the Center 
for Che Study of Liberal Education for Adults" (CSLEA) 
in -San Franclrxo. In his brilliant 1954 talk (Mass 
Society and Liberal Education) Mills outlined what -^e 
thought should be the purposes, functions and charac- 
teristics of any metropolitan liberal education college 
for adults. He set the goal of such an institution as 
nothing less than the reconstruction of a network of 
publics, arenas in which participants could achieve 
clarification of thought. This school, he said: 

"Ought to become the framework within which 
such publics exist, at least in their incho*^ 
ate beginnings, and by which their discus- 
sions are fed and sustained. But to do so, 
they are going to have to get into trouule. 
For publics' that reall\ v/ant to know the 
realities of their coimnunity and n-ation and 
world are, by that detenriining fact, politi- 
cally radical," 

But not only is the Humanities Institute Proposal pro- 
perly located within the tradition of Mansbridge and 
Tavmey of England's WFA-, and of C. Wright Mill:-i and the 
CSLEA of our own country, but this Humanities Institute 
Proposal would even go beyond \^\at Paula Freire and his 
colleagues started when they began the popular culture 
movement in Northeast Brazil some- fifteen years ago with 
Brazilian peasants and the urban poor. Whereas, Freire 
clearly distinguished betweei. 'high" culture and folk 
culture in his work vith the peasants and urban poor, 
the Humanities Institute Proposal seems to me to be de- 
signed to democratize "high" culture itself, or the 
entire cultural heritage of the West, to make it avail- 
able to the ordinary worker, thus "proving that there is 
no conflict between the humanities oriented tradition of 
higher education and the intelleccual and professional 
needs of working adults." The holistic interdisci- 
plinary - approach of the proposed Humanities Tnstitute 
curriculum is a creative response to the fragmentation 
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of knowledge that preoccupied Karl Mannheim and so many 
other serious thinkers who believe in human rationality. 
The learning methods suggested , in the proposal as wall 
as the methods used in WSU's Weekend College i.e. TV 
courses, conferences, small group tutorials, group dis- 
cussions, fit perferctly with what is known about how 
adults learn. ^^^^ The methodologies, envisioned are in 
accord with this new science called *^Andragogy" in Edu- 
cation, 

We know, of couise, that this Humanities Institute Pro- 
posal will have its adversaries both on the left and on 
the right. 

O n the Left : Educational anarchists will strongly oppose 
such a proposal, saying that all degree programs," for 
adults, and for everyone else, should be abolished. For 
a thoughtful statement of this position, I call your atten- 
tion to the *'Cuernavaca Manifesto" of 1974, that was put 
together by Ivan Illich and 24 v^thers in a seminar at 
Illich's Center for Intercultural Bo^cupjexj^t^ADn (CIDOC) in 
Mexico. 

On the Rig ht; Within this (WSU) or nearly any university, 
there are the academic education elite .v'ho have a strong 
"anti worker bias," who would kc 'he workers in his 
place, which is, in their view, nearly anywhere but here 
on campus. For their view of the univeisity is that it is 
an esoteric community of scholars that ha^: little if any 
practical or esoteric outreach function in the -nding 
urban community. Our friend and neighbor, Profes.. cton 
Gordon of the University of Michigan, discusses this l --ity 
with a delicacy and di4^omatic sophistication that 1 could 
not begin to emulate in^he paper he delivered at the Inter- 
national Sen nar on University Level Continuing Education 
for Manpower Development in Addis-Ababa, in 1973. The 
academics in this education elite are, in Edward Shils 
view, victims of a liberal tradition of anti-traditionality , 
which explc-^^ation goes far in explaining their seance on 
many issues. 

But just because a proposal that makes sense for here and 
now will probably be opposed from both the left and the 
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right, does not mean that it should not be supported 
by those of us who are traditionalists with a philoso- 
phic bent of mind. For we know that the lack of debate 
and controversy, where it is lacking, is of more concern 
than the fact of debate and controversy where it is pre- 
sent. Just because such a proposal will undoubtedly 

be controversial, is not a bad sign. For ideas, like 
Individuals and social movements, should beware when all 
men speak well of them. As Tawney said, "neglect and 
unpopularity are bad, but respectabilicy and complacency 
are worse," 

I conclude my response by su^^gestin^ another proposal — 
that a Workers ^abbat;ical Committee be formed from those 
of us here presenc — a committee that is consortial in 
membership, and that agrees with, Adam Donaldson's view 
that clientjj should have a say-so in any adult education 
program, both in its conceptualization and implementation. 
And in the process of conceptualization $nd implementation, 
the workers need to indulge in systematic self-criticism, 
which is a sign of strength, not a weakness, and also lend 
an open ear and mind to what adversaries on both the left 
and right have to say. 



John J. DeWj t 

Professor ol Theoretical and 
Behavioral Foundations 
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Footnotes 

1. In Otto Feinstein's Working Mans' Sabbatical memo- 
randum to Ron Hadghton (30 April, 1977), which has 
been made available to all of us present, the arith- 
metic is based on figures that were stated by. Ray * 
Marshall, the present Secretary of Labor, when he 

recently visited Wayne State University, Even so, 
it is easy enough to fault Otto's proposal on the * 
grounds that the arithmetic is more imaginative than 
real, that it does not take into consideration the 
many fixed and hidden costs that would undoubtedly 
be incurred were the Federal Government to implement 
such a program, and so on, These kinds of objections 
are predictably by those of us to whom the oroposal 
appeals. However, I am not convinced on the basis of 
the available evidence that the predictable fiscal 
objections that will be raised should be taken very 
seriously, unless they be raised by the Secretary of 
Labor himself because he is in the best position to 
know when the actual fiscal problems would be in 
implementing such a proposal. Finally, on the basis 
of- his remarks, it would seem that he would be sympa- 
thetic and responsive to such a proposal. 

2. By cultriral heritage, I mean what is often called 
high CL ture, that is, the wisdom and experiences 
of the past that are traditionally transmitted from 
one generation to the next by way of humanistic or 
liberal education programs conducted by institutions 
of higher education. 

3. These figures are based on the Michigan Department of 
Education's School Enrollment Decline : Proj ections 
and I mplication s (A Report of the Michigan Department 
oT 'Education Task Force ), Lansing, Michigan, 1977. 

4. Many articles and studies have appeared recently even 
on the popular level in daily newspapers and weekly 
magazines, E. G. , confer Newsweek* s special report 
on *'The Greying of America," February '28, 1977 , 

5. '-Mass Society and Liberal Education." in Powe r, Politics , 
and People ; The Collected essays of C. Wright Mills , 
edited by Irving Louis Horowitz, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1957, p. 367. 
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Footnotes (continue) 



6. Ibid, , p- 370, ^ 

7. "The Workers* Education Association and Adult Educa- 
tion," in The Radical Tradition ; Twelve Essays on 
Politics , Education and Literature , edited by Rita 
Henden, Penguin Books, Ltd,, Harmon/isworth, Middlesex, 
England, 196A, p. 89. 

8. Ibin, ^ 
9' L5£ cit . , p. 373, 

10, I am quoting from page 3 of the Humanities Institute 
Proposal we are considering today, 

11, The reader is referred to an entire literature on this 
topic, A good sample from that literature is Teaching 
and Learning in Adult Education , by Harry Miller, the 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1964, ^ 
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12, "Andragogy'* is a fancy name for adult education. Educa- 
tors sometimes seem fond of uping words that nobody else 
can understand. Ordinary teachers usually just say 
"adult education," 

13, Confer "Concerns at Cuernavaca," by Glen Jensen, in 
Adul t Leadership (vol, 23 ,'^^ifiimb^r 6, December, 197A), 
p, 166. Also, confer "Exotcising^ the Spectre of Perma- 
nent Schooling," by David G' Gueulette, in Adult E duca- 
tion ; A Journal of Research and Theory (vol- XXVII, 
Number 1, 1976), pp, A8-53. 

14; In his recent speech here at Wayne State University, 
Labor Secretary Ray Marshall talked about this "anti 
\iorker bias" on the part of the professoriate in this 
country, 

15 Prof esse* Gordon *s paper is available in mimeograph^ 

form at the University of Michigan's Department of Adult 
and Continuing Education,'* 
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Footnotes (concluded) 

16, . The reader is referred to '^Intellectuals, Tradi- 
^ tion, and the Traditions of Intellectuals; Some 
Preliminary Considerations," by Edward Shils, in- 
Daedalus, Spring, 1972, pp. 21-34. The entire 
Spring, 1972, issue of Daedalus deals with problems 
and aspects of intellectuals and tradition. 

37. Kenneth D, Benne, one of this country' s' leading 

ph-f^'^sopbers of Adult Education, repeatedly makes 
thio point in his writings and lectures because he 
knows that it has to be made over and over again • 
For example, confer "Philosophies of Adult Education 
by John Walker Powell and Kenneth D. Benne, in Hand- 
book of_ Adult Education ' in the United S tates of 
America , edited by Malcolm S. Kn^wles, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A., Washington, D,C., 
1960, pp, 41-52. 

18. Loc cit, , p, 87, 
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Adult Higher Education and the Urban University 
Harold M. Stack 
University Studies and Weekend College 

Any disc^ssioa of adult education and the 
urban university is complicated by the diffi- 
culty involved in arriving at a satisfying 
definition of the urban university. Accord- 
ing to some definitions, in fact, the United 
States has.no urban universitites as yet. In 
its study of the universities and the urbati 
crisis, the U.S. Office of Education discov- 
ered that none of the institutions selected 
for study "qualified as an urban university 
if by that mean an institution peculiarly 
responsive to its urban context, with all that 
implies about the makeup of its student body, 
its preparation of students for urb^n roles, 
its service to its immediate city." The 
essence of the urban university, then, is 
not in its geography but in the vay it re- 
sponds to its urban environment. 

f 

In responding to this urban context, 
the urban university must make educational 
services available to clientele beyond the 
traditional student body. Increasingly, 
this means meeting the educational needs of 
adults c Clearly, the acceptance of a service 
role to the urban community means an implicit, 
if not explicit, commitment to adult education. 
No longer can the university view the education 
of adults as a marginal activity, but must 
make it an integral part of the university's 
function.. 

In meeting the educational needs of 
adults, the university will' find itself 
serving a clientele which is best character- 
ized by its remarkable diversity. In addi- 
tion to th^ obvious racial, ethnic and 
class difference which characterize an urban 
population, there are other important diff- 
erences as well. The adult population, for 
example, includes a far wider range of edu- 
cational levels and academic backgrounds 
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then the university's traditional, age-graded 
population. The university must be able to ^ 
serve not only those adults just beginning 
their educational career, but also those with 
substantial amounts of credits earned sometime 
in the past (frequently at another institution) 
and those, with prior learning which has occurred 
through non-academic programs and experiences. 

Another characteristic of adult students 
is the constraint of their time placed by the 
demands of work, family and social' responsibili- 
ties. With the traditional delivery system, this 
results in more adults being unable to take more 
tlian one or two courses a term. Many adults, 
then, are confronted with the prospect of taking 
seven or eight years to earn a degree. This 
difficulty is accentuated by the frequent con- 
flict between the work schedules of adults and 
the university's schedule of classes. Access to 
classes is further complicated by the geographical 
dispersion of the urban population and the dis- 
tance most students have to travel to the campus. 

r 

The diversity of these students is also re- 
flected in their motivations for pursuing a college 
degree. These include personal growth, certifica- 
tion requirements and the development of profes- 
sional competence. The financial resources avail- 
able to adults for a college education are also 
very diversified. VA benefits, LEEP funds and 
tuition refund programs, for example, enable many 
adults to attend college at little or no cost. 
For many more adults, however, there are no such 
provisions. Unfortunately, what financial aid 
programs do exist at the university lare geared to 
the needs of the young. 

The challenge, then, is to respond effectively 
to the diversified time, space, financial, intellec- 
tual and career needs of urban adults. In the past 
urban adult education has been characterized by 
offering traditional courses. 
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and programs at non traditional times and places. 
What is required, however, are new forms of 
education with new. or redesigned subject matter, 
offered in flexible time frames, utilizing a 
variety of teaching and study methods, and 
relevant to the needs of the urban adult. 

One promising development in this -area 
is University Studies and Weekend College, 
Utilizing a- delivery system consisting of TV 
instruction, weekend conferences, independent 
study, and weekly workshops scheduled-^at ' 
convenient times and locations, University 
Studies and Weekend College has been able 
to respond effectively to many barriers which 
have traditionally denied adults access to a 
college education. The program's workshop 
and conference courses provide an additional 
element of flexibility since they can be 
tailored to meet the needs and interests of 
a variety of student grqups. Similarly, the 
program's electives enable students to combine' 
an urban-oriented general education with a 
course of study tailored to their personal 
and professional interests. 

While University Studies and Weekend 
College has been successful in increasing 
the accessibility of higher educatipn for 
many urban adults, its effectiveness would 
be greatly enhanced by a paid educational 
leave program. The implementation of a paid 
educational leave program would not only 
allieviate the financial burden of pursuing 
an education, but would also improve the 
quality of the educational experience. 
Through a paid educational leave program, 
then, adult students would be able to con- 
centrate on their studies full-time and 
would be able to fully utilize the education- 
al resources of the rest of the university. 
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AN im^TATION 



June 3, 1977 McGregor Memorial Conference Center Wayne State University 

(495 Ferry Mall west of Cass) 



June 4, 1977 McGregor Memorial Conference Center 

(495 Ferry Mall west of Cass) 

Uith the increasing importance of lifelong learning in the Unites States and 
elsewhere, the issu^ of workers' access to educational oppcrtunit ies has come to 
the fore. Key is the issue of paid educational leave and su^^h proposals in both 
legislation and contract claus^have started to appear. In France/ all employers 
contribute 2% of their payrolls to an educational fund; in Belgium, the State and 
the employers share the costs of paid leave equally. A number of negotiated con- 
tracts in the U.S. include educational leave benefits, but as yen there is no stat 
or federal legislation. 

Development of paid educational leave is being intensively explored by OECD (of 
which the U.S. is a member country), and its staff has cooperated closely in 
organizing this seminar. Documentation from OECD's March 1977 international 
conference on recurrent education will be provided to participants. 

It is our hope and expectation that the Seminar will encourage productive discussi 
among its participants, will explore the importance of the 'paid educational leave 
for city issues, and will consider what measures are applicable in Michigan. 



We look forward to your participation. 



June 3. 1977 



7:00 p.m. 



McGregor Memorial Conference Center 



Tom Schuller 
OECD, Paris 

George Nolfi 
Oniversity 
Consultants 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Paid Educational Leave in Europe: the Role of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 

Entitlement Financing Legislation for Educational Leaves in 
the U.S. 



Ju ne 4, 197 7 9: 30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 

James O'Brien Case Study^in Ne^gotiated Paid Educational Leave 

District 3199 
Hospital Workers 
New York 

Herbert Levine P«iid Educational Leave in the United States 

Labor Education 

Center 

Rutgers University 
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Neictfiborhooc3s 



6 June 1977 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 



COLLeCE OF LtFELONG LEARNING 
DbTROST MICHIGAN 48202 AREA CODE 3l3 577 24GO 



\ 



HCCRCCOR memorial CONFEWEPKt CENTER 
49*5 FEKRY MALL 



May 20, 1977 



\ 



\ 



Dear 



We would like to invite you to the Monday, 6 June, 1977 
Hearing oh Neighborhoods to be held az the McGregor Memorial 
Conference Center, Room J (Wayne State University) froni 9:00 
a*m. to 12:30 p.m., and followed by a lunch. 

The focus of the Hearing will be a number of papers on 
what we know about neighborhoods, what their role is in the 
life of the city, and what policy issues regarding neighbor- 
hoods confront Detroit and the Federal Government. 

We have asked you to prepare a short statement on the 
subject. Those we receive by Nay 25th, will be mailed to you 
in advance of the Hearing. If we receive them later, you will 
receive them on arrival at the Hearing. 

The format of the Hearing 5s a short pr'esentation of the 
papers and other statements, followed by interchange ar.ong the 
Hearing officer and the presenters, open to questions from the 
floor. After this you are invited to a luncheon where. we will 
discuss what the next steps should be. 

The. concept of the Hearing and their role in the develop- 
ment of a City-University Consortium is described in the en- 
closed NSF University-City . 

Please fill in the ack^z-wledgement form and return it as 
soon as possible. 



Cordially, 




Otto Feinstein 
Hearing Coordinator 



OF:ws 
Enclosure 
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Monday, June* 6, 1977 
McGregor Memorial Conference Center 
Wayne State University 



Mr* James A, Anderson 
Center for Urban Studies 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Tom Anton 

Institute for Public Policy Studies 

The University of Michigan 

1524 Rackham^ Building 

Ann Arbor ,^ Michigan 48102 

Ms. Barbara C. Aswad 
Department of Anthropology 
143 Manoogian Hall 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Vanu Bagchi 
Assistant to the Mayor 
Neighborhood City Hall Division 
1120 City County Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Msgr. Geno Baroni 

Assistant Secretary for Neighborhoods 
\ Department of Housing and 
^ Urban Development 
451 Seventh Street, S.W., Room 4100 
Washington, D.C. 20410 

Mr. Rory Bolger 
258 Eastlavm 

Detroit, Michigan 48215 

Mr. James Boyce 

Merrill Palmer Institute 

71 East Ferry 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Howard V, Brabson 

School of Social Work 

Ine University of Michigan 

1325 S. Maple, //301 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 



Mr. Tom Carey 
Center for Urban Planning 
1500 David Sto'tt Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Ms. Alma A, Chand, Instructor 
Department of Community Medicine 
School of Medicine 
143 Health Science 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Ms. Arietta Douglas 
Executive Assistant to the Mayor 
i^eighborhood City Hall Division 
1120 City County Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. Gerald Driggs 
319^- Trowbridge 
Hamtramck, Michigan 48212 

Councilman David Eberhard 
1340 City County Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. George Gaines 
Department Director 
Health Department 
Herman Kiefer Health Complex 
1151 Taylor 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Forrest Graves 
Sociology Department 
Wayne State Univ^ersity 
101 Library Court 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr, John A, Gutowski 
Assistant Professor 
Department of English 
412 State Hall 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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Mr. David Hartman 
Instructor 

University Studies/Weekend College 
'Wayne^ 3ta*.e University 
Detroit, -Michigan A8202 

Mr. Tyrone Hinton 
Deputy Director 
Detroit Housing Department 
2211 Orleans 

Detroit, Michigan 48207 

Mr« Gordon A. Hinzman, Jr. 
Assistant Professor 
Urban Studies/Weekend College 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. James Hudson 
Department of Economics and 

Community Development 
Community Services Division 
150 Michigan Avenue - 6th Floor 
Jetroit, Michigan A8226 

Mr. Chris Johnson 
History Department 
808 Mackenzie Hall 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Bryan D, Jones 
Department of Political Science 
884 Mackenzie Hall 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Dan Krichbaum 

Department of Parks and Recreation 

Water Board Building 

735 Randolph 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr, John J, Musial, Director 
Center for Urban Studies 
^ Wayne State University 
5229 Cass 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 



Mr. David Nelson 
Assistant Director 
Planning Department 
City County Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. Joseph Radelet 

150 W. Boston Boulevard 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Donald L, Ransom 
1340 City County Building 
Detroit, Michigan -48226 

Mr. Richard N, Raspa 

Assistant Professor 

University Studies/V/eekend College 

46ci State Hall 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr, Dcnald Roberts 

Neighborhood Services Organization 

51 W, Warren 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr, Rick Robinson 
Department of Anthropology 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr, Jack Rothman 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Mr» Patrick Ryder 

Neighborhood Services Department 

5031 Grandy 

Detroit, Michigan 48211 

Mr. Gary Sands 
Wayne State University 
420 Library Court 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Frank A. Seaver 

McGregor Memorial Conference Center 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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Ms. Esther Shapiro 
Consumer Affairs 
City of Detroit 
City County Building 
Two Woodward Avenue 
Detroit:, Michigan 48226 

Ms. Carita, J, Sledge 
51 y, Warren 

Detroit,. Michigan 48207 " 

Mr. Charles A. Stern 
Neighborhood City Hall Division 
1120 City County Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. W. E. Steslicke 
Department of Community Medicine 
School of Medicine 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Carter Stevenson 
Extension Program Coordinator 
300 College of Lifelong Learning 
Weekend College 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Jon Swanson 
3309 Salina 

Dearborn, Michigan 48120 

Mr, Robert D, Swart z 
Geography Department 
Wayne State University 
225 State Hall 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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Mr, Bryan Thompson 
Associate Processor 
Geography Department 
225 State Hall 
Wayne Strte University 
Detroit, Michigan 43202 

Mr. Robert VanDeven.ter 

2243 Iroquois 

T^etroit, Michigan 48214 

Ms. Kate Warner 

1804 Linwood Avenue 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Mr. Donald Warren 
Oakland University 

Mr, Paul Wrobel 

Merrill Palmer Institute 

11 East Ferry 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr, Olivier Zunz 

Center for Research on Social 

Organization 
The University of Michigan 
330 Packard 

Ann Arbor, Michigan ^8104 
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NEIGHBORHOODS: The Present State of the Art and Related Policy Issues 



Purpose : 1. To develop a working group on neighborhood which 

can relate to the City, Region, State, and Federal 
Government, as well as community groups; 

2. To encourage each other's work on neighborhood, 
enter i ito dialogue with the city people involved, 
and make some theoretical and applied contributions. 



Bas ic Hypothesi s: It is our basic hypothesis ^that neighborhoods are 

key elements in the social ecology (life support 
system) of the metropolitan system, and that their 
planned and unplanned destruction has had devastating 
effects on the total ecological system - economic, 
social, psychological, cultural, physical, political, 
quality of life, etc. 

Policy Assump tions: The organisation of a working group on neighborhoods 

is an important resource for neighborhood survival, 
and development, by clarifying the facte, presenting 
the trends, evaluating the options, providing tech- 
nical assistance to the government and people, and 
educating the general public as to the realities. 



Orga nizational 
Assumptions : 



Since the issue of neighborhoods deals with all aspects 
of the urban social ecological system dt is most import- 
ant to form a working group of the experts on neighbor- 
hood whom we are fortunate enough to have in this region. 
We believe that a collaborative experience can lead to 
a much needed collaborative structure which is crucial 
to understanding neighborhoods .-^nd making action and 
policy suggestions. What follows below is a listing^ 
of some of the talent available for such a working 
group. 



r 
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Tl\g innovational work of Olivier Zunz (University-of Michigan) on the 
social history of Detroit neighborhoods in- 1880-1900 gives us a develop- 
mental model for the genesis and development of the Detroit metropolitan 
system and the role of neighborhoods within it. 

The research of Bryan Thompson (Geography - Wayne State University) gives 
us a working model of the Detroit metropolitan system and the role of 
neighborhoods within it, as well as the types of neighborhoods to be 
considered . 

The work of James Anderson (Center for Urban Studies --WSU) in developing 
the DMADS program gives us economic, social, cultural, political indicat- 
ors for the identification of neighborhoods, their boundaries, and an^ 
evaluation of their state of health. The program contains information 
from 1940 to 1970 giving us the ability to identify basic trends and 
develop short aad long run predictions. 

The establishment of a working group on neighborhoods would link together 
the work of these three (and other) experts providing a highly sophisticated 
model of macro analysis and neighborhood indicators. 

The invest'^gation^of Bryan Jones and his colleagues gives us a model for 
the analysis of delivery systems from the agencies into the various 
parts of Detroit c^nd the resultant impact on neighborhood survival and 
development . 

The work of Forest Graves puts into focus the concept of neighborhood 
held by residents and che iiuportance of the neighborhood (social networks) 
for their well being with the concept of neighborhood and boundaries set 
by the delivery agencies. This contrast between the "natural" social 
ecology and the dynamics generated by the boundaries set by the agencies 
is key to understanding the condition of neighborhoods and the policy 
options available for helping them survive and develop. 

The research of Tom Anton (University of Michigan) adds a final dimension 
to these elements of macro neighborhood studies (considerations regarding 
the functioning of the total system) by developing a model and information 
regarding values and viev;s of neighborhood residents regarding neighbor- 
hoods * 

Once a working group is functional the work of John Matilla and others 
on the economic and political dimensions of the region and the pioneering 
work of Donald Warren on neighborhoods w:*ll add further dimensions to 
our understanding of neighborlioods and their needs. 
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The macro portion o£ this potential working group allows us to 
understand the basic proce3scs and to flag various neighborhoods 
regarding their viability, and ne'-ds. The micro capacity of the 
potential working group allows us to che^k oul these hypotheses 
in relation to specific neighborhoods, to develop a more sophist- 
icated macro model, and to evaluate realistic policy and action 
recommendati or.s . 

Paul Wrobel's ground breaking work in urban anthropology on 
Detroit's Transfiguration Parish provides a model for r>.icro analysis 
of blue-collar ethnic neighborhoods and his work ±\\ relation to tho 
Kettering Foundation's Project Civic has developed a theory and 
techniques for studying different types of communities and community 
organizations. His experience with the Peace Corps and the Cooperat- 
ive Movement adds a potential training dimensious for VISTA and other 
personnel assigned to neighborhood work. 

Barbara Aswad's and other anthropologists* work n neighborhoods 
undergoing massive government initiated change ^such a urban renewal) 
adds another aspect of micro-analysis. The impact of suih policies 
and action on the neighborhood resident and the ability of the people 
and organizations to respond is one of the elements of our expertise. 
The r^le of the out^de expert has also been a major area of concern 
of this group. 

John Gutowski's work in urban folklore creates the basis for developing 
cultural macro and micro indicators for different neighborhoods and for 
identifying critical cultural processes and institutionalizations. 

Another type of micro anaiy:.is focuses on the individual institutions 
chc-rged with the delivery of a specific s^^ of services to Detroit 
residents and neighborhoods. The analysis of thciir processes, the 
impact on neighborhood survival and development, is key zo any under- 
standing of a policy for neighborhoods. Alma Chand and W.E. Steslj.cke 
are experts on community health, Gerry Driggs on the neighborhood and 
schools, James Anderson on the role of the Community College. 

It is our organizational assumption that tht. development cf such a 
working group would allow us to systematically explore the neighborhood 
reality of Detroit and to offer a wide variety of <^ervices to the 
City and the people in the neighborhoods. The establishment of such 
a working group would also serve as a means of bringing together the 
many other epxerts on nej.ghborhoods and utilizing the advice of 
national experts. 
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NEIGHBORHOODS AND HE DETROIT MHllOPOLITAN SYSTEMI 



Assumptions ' 

The Detroit, area is a functionally interdependent system. This iirban ' 
caald be defined arbitrarily as the six county Detroit Standard Me trc^^._ 
Statistical Area (SMSA) consisting of Wayne, Oakland, Macont), Livingston, 
St/ Clair, and Lapeer Counties or die seven county Southeastern Michigan 
Council of Governments (SEMCCG) region consisting of Wayne,- Oakland, Macomb, 
Monroe, Washtenaw/, Livingston, and St. Clair counties. 

The Detroit area is made up of many socto^patial sub-units v/hich are socially 
isolated from each other. ^ • 

Sociospatial areas of the city have been destroyed, weakaied, threatened, 
changed etc. by a variety of spatial-changing forces including: 

* » 

a) Renewal (iLrban renewal, institutional expansion, expressway construction, 

etc.), 

b) Social Change , (racial, ethnic, age, class, etc.) ^ 

c) Economic 5Sige (production, distribution, employment etc.) . 

d) Urban Expansion 

The areas most generally affected are: 

a) Located close to the core o? the city ^ 

b) Older, poorer areas with a large. racial or ethnic population. 

The sense of cooiamiry and the^relational-ccxmunications system associated 
with socio-spatial sub-areas of cities are needed elements of the social 
ecology and most important for preservation. They are also important. for 
the expanding urban .fringe. 

The servi.ces and quality of life provided by these soci^netu^orks can not^ 
be substituted by public services for financial and other reasons. This raises 
serious policy questions rgearding urban and neighborhood development and 
the distribution of centralized services. 

2 

? 0(ne Thoughts Q.<:nc4tv\\m, Neig;hbarhco d 

Neighborhoods have both spatial and social connotation3 . They have both 
objective and subjective aspects. 

1 This section of the working paper is based on a draft . submitted by Bryan Tlicnpson. 

2 Much of i*at follows is taken fran Andrew Blowers, "The Neighborhood; Expj-oration 

' of 1 Concept" Ln The City as a Social System . Bletchley, Bucks: The Open University 
Press, 1973. 
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The tt a neighborhood raises t±ie follcwing quescions: 
Wiat kinds of neighborhoods are there ? 

What are the distinguishing characteristics of neigliborhoods ? 
V^at is the meaning of neighborhood to the individual or primary group ? 
What is the tnsaning of neighborhood to various institutions and organizations ? 
\ What are the planning inplicatioTiS of the neighborhood concept ? 

What are the essential relations and resources for neighborhood survival 
What are the linkages bedveen neigHiborhood 'Veil being" and the functioning 
^ of 'the inetropolitan systan ? 

Definition of Neighborhood — the Neighborhood Continuum 

All neighborhoods are spatial entities. Those neighborhoods vtich posses no 
distinguishing feature other than that of territorial localizatioi are placed 
at one end of a continuum. In moving along the continuum the spatial aspect 
of neighborhood becomss more defined as it assume^ boundaries that may be 
precisely defined and distinct physical characteristics. At a further stage 
certain socidl and economic characteristics may coincide with the physical 
■^jnsnsiais of nhe neighborhood and distinguish it from the surrounding 
u^rritoiry. Further along the continuum the poptdation of such neighborhoods 
may engender considerable functional interaction. Finally, at the other end [ 
of the continuum there* are neighboirhoods where primary relatioaships are 
developed to form a localized conraiity. 

The term neighborhood itself derives from this latter definition, namely as 
a locus for neighbors, which means a socio-ecological system. The continuum 
develops five (5) neighborhood types ^ich result 'from the interaction of 
non-local forces and the local socio-eclogical systan. 



TYPES 

Arbitrary 

Territory 



Phy sical Homogenenous 



Territory 
Environment 



Territoiy 
Environment 
Social Group 



Functional 
^..^^ 

Territory 
Envxionment 
Social Group 
Functional 
Interaction 



Ccnmunit y 

Territory 
Environment 
Social Group 
Functional 

Interaction 
Social Inter- 
action 



Urban Neighborhood Types 

1. Arbirjuary Neighborhoods 

- la^ge and undiferentiated areas whose extent and boundaries are ill-defined 

- can only be defined in the vaguest terms by most of their inhabitants 

- In effect they amount to little more than names given to territory whose 
rough location is generally agreed upon by the inhabitants 
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2. Physical Nei^^orhoods 

- have a distinctive envirorrnent whose limits may be precisely defined 

- many groups of people may live in a well defined physical environment 

3. Horoogeneous Neighborhoods 

- where a group of people having cannon characteristics occupy a 
physically defined territory;** 

4. Functional Neighborhood 

- areas within which activities sucli a. shopping, education, leisure, and 
recreation take place 

- may be said to exist where it is distinguished from surrounding areas by 
the intensity of its'interral functional interaction 

5. CkxmmLty Neipjiborhood 

-close-knit, socially hcraogeneous-, territorially defined group engaging in 
prinfiary contacts 

-the spatial and social characteristics of the neighborhoods outlined above 
are likely to be present in the comMiity neighborhood. The distinctiveness 
of the geographic environment, the socio-economic homogeneity of the popul- 
ation and the functional interaction that takes place will contribute to the 
cohesiveness of the ccmnunity neighborhood/ 

-the essential feature of die cotimmity neighborhood is that neighbors inter- 
act with each other. 



B^ic Research Resource and Needs 

The Detroit Metropolitan Area Data System (IMyDS) provides detailed information 
at the census tract level. Tracts can be aggregated to provide descriptions of 
sections of the city. 

Other .data sets are available at the census tract level (health, crime, etc.) and 
could be incorporated into IM^S. 

little data is available for measuring functional and social interaction patems 
and boundaries. 

A nuirber of methodologies are, available for use . Don Warren took the elementary 
school district and identified 6 neighborhood types. Ttie City of Detroit uses 
the UCS defined sub-comnunities . A nunber of other methodologies are available. 

Starting with small units (blocks, tracts, etc) and aggregating them to certain 
predetermined levels to minimize the within aggregated tract differences and 
maximize the between aggregated tract differences. 

Classification technicrues for identifying subareas in cities aie discussed in 
detail in ''Problems of Classifying Subareas within Cities,*' by Philip P.ees in 
City Classification Handbook: Methods and Application , Brian J.L. Berry (ed.) 
New York, N.Y. : John Wiley, 1972. 
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:Sh a Suir^ of Major Research Strategies 

g <y Used to Assess Perceptions of Cities and 

City Sub-Areas 



Principal Investigator 
and Year Published 



Methodology 
Used 



Research Instrument, 
scale or technique 



K. Lynch (1960) 
D. DeJonge (1962) 

W. Michelson (1966) 
T. Lee (1968) 



A Blowers (1973) 
R, Golledge (1973) 

D. Warren (1975) 



Map drawing and place 
naming 

Sketch Maps , coiparative 
analysis, cross cultural 
analysis 

Sketch Maps , photograplis 
content analysis 

Open-ended interview of 
city votinr^ precincts - 
Indicate boundaries of 
neighborhood on city map 

Slcetch maps 

Perceptual maps 

Factor analysis of social and 

physical variables 

Ethnography, Informant inter- 
viewing, aggregated survey 



Mental Maps 

Mental maps ccnpared with 
topographic maps 

Kluckhohn Value-orientation 
Schedule, Survey questionaire 

Nei^iborhood Quotient (Nh. Q.) 



Social neighborhood typology 
Q-mode Factor Analysis 



Six- fold neighborhood 
relationship typology 



I 
I 
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Forrest W Graves, "Self-Perceived Sub-Areas of Cities: Tcward a Research Strategy" (Unpublished paper). 
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Comitive Mapping Techniqijes (people defined regions of cities, self- 
preceived sub-areas of cities) . 

A sunnary of major research strategies used to assess percepticns of cities 
and city sub-areas, is outlined on the accoipanying chart (Graves, 1976). 

What is needed ncM : 

1. A map delimiting Detroit neighborhoods. 

2. A description of the characteristics of these neighborhoods and 
their linkages to the larger system. 

3. Classification of neighborhoods into a nurrfcer of discreet types 
using a classificaticn similar to Warren's and a continxjum from 
healthiest to weakest . 

4. DescriptioTi of the nature of change that has occurred in the 
neighborhoods and their role in the overall system over time. 

5. Identification of neighborhood needs and resources ( health care 
delivery, transportation, shopping, etc.) 

6. Present short and long range policies appropriate to thie needs of 
specific neighbornood units. 

7. Development of a functional model of the metropolitan systan in 
relation to neighborhoods. 
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NEICaiBCRriOOD IKDICAIORS ^ 



'The U.S. Census contaL-^ large quantities of data at the tract level and 
less, but significant quantities at the block level that can be used to 

'deternune a "topography" of social, econccnic, and enviraimental conditions ^ 
in the metropolitan region. A set of indicators of nfeighborhood ei^stepce^ 
and viability can thus be set up and developed with the acquisition of 
additional information. 

Some of the variables that can be used as indicators of quality of life 
in a particular area include; 

Totnl population 
Population desnity 
Age distribution 

Housing characteristics and quality 

Income 

Ethnicity 

^fobility (year moved into unit) 
Einploynent characteristics 
Transportation availability 
Education 

Types of school attended 
I^anguage spol'^en 
Sources of income 

In addition, data on air qualit>', crime, health, employment locations and 
land use is slowly becoming available fron other sources. 

Based on the analysis of 87 center city censm tracts in 18 metropolitan 
areas Baroni and Green looking at eduction, income, oca.pation and J^^Plo^J^J^^ , 
family and residential stability, and conmgrcial amenities and housing developed 
aleries of basic policy recoimaridatior^ . ^ This trcthodoiogy is readily available 
fc«r use in the Detroit area. 

Identification of Basic Trends 

Almost all of the Census data described above is available for the Detroit 
area in 10 year periods back to 1940. Therefore, it is. possible not only 
t-o develop iiviicators of cunrent enighborhood viability, but to examine 
trends over the past AO years. Given the type of detailed napping described 

previous section an extremely sophisticated method of analysing current 
conditions and trends would b.e available to neighborhood specialists. 

3. This sectioi^ of the working paper is based on a draft suhnitted by 

James A. Anderson. _ . , .,.,11. j n^^-^t-^,^*- 

4. Geno Baroni and Gerson Green, VJho's Left in the Neighbor hood., Department 

of Coimerce. 1977. 
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A s^jnmary examinatiOT of t±ie data, gives the following examples: 

1. Oldar cities such as Detroit are losing population to the si±>urbs. 

2. After entering a declining population phase, Hamtramck lost over 
507o of its population and Hi^l^nd Park lost 30%. Neither city|s 
population has leveled off as yet'. If similar trends were applied 
to Detroit, its future population would fall to below 900,000. 

3. The pqxilation density of Detroit lias been declining. 

4. In 1940, Detroit had areas of above and below average income and 
housing value. By 1970 > most of th6 city was at, or below the 
regional average for both categories . 

5. In 1940 Detroit has large areas where "professionals' lived, but 
by 1970, most of the "professionals' lived in Oakland County and 
the Grosse Pointes. 

By applying this analysis to specific neighborhoods of Detroit the 
type of information critical for policy decisions aiid iiiplementation 
can be developed. 

Sources of Information 

1. Presently Available: 

a. U.S. Census for 1940, 1950, 1960, 1970 

b. SEMCOG Land Use Study, 1970 

c. Air Quality Study, 1970 

d. Detroit Metropolitan Area Data System (CMADS) 

2. Source Available, but not presently integrated 

a. Center for Disease Control Health Data 

b. Detroit Police Crime Data 

c. Michigan Eliployment Securl.ty Comiassion Eliployment Data 

d. Michigan Cancer Foundation Health Data 

3. Needed Sources of Information 

a. Additional ethnic data for 3+ generations 

b. People interaction data 

c. Voting and public opinion information 

d. Institutional locations 
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^feithodologies 

Ihe Detroit Area ^fetropolitan Area Data System (DMADS) has been 
developed to study problems of this type. At this time, approxim- 
ately 12,000 variables are available that characterize life in the 
Detroit area from 1940 to 1970. 

This data can be manip-olated algebraically to arrive at new 
variables. For exanple, die foreign bom (first generation) and 
theix children (second generation) can be added together to form 
rthe foreign stock of any particular giaup. If the group decides 
that neighborhoods can be initially characterized by some linear 
conbination of the variables already described, a "neighborhood 
topography could be drawn. 

This map would represent only the beginning _ step in identifying 
the neighborhoods of Detroit and their condition. 

Once the historical data has identified and characterized the 
neighborhoods , field work would have to be done to survey each 
neighborhood's current condition. 

Roconiinendations 

1. Develop an inventory of Detroit's neighborhoods and determine 
their current status. 

2. Devise ways <:o" redevelop" neighborhoods witliout destroying tliem. 

3. Find out what has been' done in oLier cities regarding specific 
types of neighborhoods. 



sa c ASPijCTS OF u rbain ! public service DISTRIBLTTION ^ 

Although political scientis^=: and economists have studied service 
eJ^jenditure patterns among cities for soma some years no//, the 
study of service variations to neighborhoods within a single city 
is relatively new. Studies of such cities as San Antonio, Oakland, 

5. This sectj.on of the worlcing paper is based on the work of Bryan D. Jones 
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berkeleY/ Houston, and Detroit indicate that the conventional wisdom, 
which indicts city govemir^ts for providing less services to poor and 
minority neighborhoods is not generally true. Alti-icugh for some 
services, city sorvice efforts are distributed in favor of wealthy 
neighborhoods, for others poor neighborhoods benefit disproportion- 
ately. 

Vihat \<}e Know 

1. Ihere exists more service inequity (inequalities ^/^hich favor the 
better-off neighborhoods) among municipalities within a metropol- 
iten area than within central city neighborhoods. 

The patterned inequalities we observe among municipalities result from 
granting taxing power to localities, and thereby allowing some cities 
to take advantage of good tax bases and che lack of needy populations, 
while others suffer deteriorating tax bases and concentrations of poor, 
elderly, and minorities. 

2. Within cities, distributional patterns are often the result of 
operating rules set by the bureaucracies, ^*^hich generally do not 
have dEtributional intent, though they may have distributional 
oonseqxjences . ; 

These service delivery rules, which have unintended distributional 
impact, are routines whick are set by municipal service agencies to 
cope with the overall demands and goals of the organization. It is 
important to trace the distributional impact of these rules inorder 
to uncover who is benefiting and who is not from the operating of 
municipal service systems. 

3. Servicedelivery rules '-/hich rely on citizen-initiated contacts 
discriminate (unintentionailv) against the poor. 

The poor are less likely to contact agencies, because of information 
costs and psychological deprivation, than are citizens who reside in 
better-off neighborhoods. But these individuals are those most in need 
of the hb in and environmental services such as healtlt inspections, code 
enforcemt v., and environmental inspections, which are often delivered at 
the citizen's initiative. 

4. "Uncontrollables" in tho distribution pattern often hurt poor 
neighborhoods . 

"Uncontrollables" are aspects of the distributional pattern v;hich canaot 
easily be affected by city officials. An important example is the distrioution 
of park land. Parks in most cities verc acquired late in the development 
of the city, long after the core area was established. Consequently, park 
land is often more plentiful on the city's periphery, as is the case in 
Detroit. Thus the poor, who tend to concentrate in the core city, are 
harmed by -his aspect of city service provision. 
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5. Nbst citizens know little and care less about the cJelivery system 
of urban public services. 

Citizen surveys indicate that citizens are generally satisfied with 
urban public services, and that there are only small differences among 
different kinds of citizens. The one exception is black-white differences, 
which are generally smaller than one might expect. Blacks are generally 
more dissatisfied with police services, in particular. 

6 MDst of those govemnental officials, most intijnately involvee with 
service delivery, the so-called street- level bureaucrats, have an 
inccnplete view of the service distribution process. 

Str'-et-level bureaucrats are most concerned with the day-to-day contacts 
they l^ave with citizens. They are often concerned with maintaining their 
auti. rlty In what can often be a threatening situation. Detroit Environ- 
mental Inspectors told us that their primary service delivery problem 
was the existance of 'hostile violators," These and other street-level 
bureaucrats see the delivery process from a particular, limited vantage 
jint. 



Methodologies 

There are three available nethodolc jies for the study of the di.stribution 
of vxban public services: 

a) Interview citizens 

b) Interview service deliverers 

c) Study agency records in conjmction with deniographic data 
on neighborhoods. 

Implic ations for Public Policy 

Service delivery rules have direct consequences for v*io gets what in 
urban politics. Unless policy-makers have clear knowledge of the dist- 
ributional impacts of the rules which are made in the pursuance of 
service objectives, they will be allocating services to different 
neighborhoods in the dark. It is likely that some rules are better 
than others in terms of their distributional effects; policy makers 
ought to be conscious of thi.s aspect of rule-making. 

A concern for service distribution oi^ht to join the traditional concerns 
for effectiveness and efficiency in service provision. 



R eoonttiendations 

1 A massive study of distribution of services in relation to neighborhoods 
mapped by the processes discussed in this paper and in relation to 
indicators of neighborhood viability discussed in the previous section. 

2. Education of service recipients and service deliverers. 

CD?/-- 6. There was seme di sagreeront as to this finding fron other authors of 
soB^B the entire working paper. ^ 
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OTHER ELEMENTS IN A ^^ACRO-ANALYS IS 

In this preliminary draft three expected sections of the macro-an^.lysis 
have not yet been included. These are Olivier Zunz's paper on the 
genesis of Detroit and its neighborhoods; John Gutowski's work on 
developing .i-a±)an cultural indicators; Forrest Gi'aves* studies on 
the role of neighborhoods as a link to helping resr^irces in real 
neighborhoods; airi the wrk of Tom Anton on neigborhood satisfaction. 
These will be included in the second draft. 

Furthenrore thk work of John Matilla on the regional eoonony, of 
Marans on the quality of life, and irany others that bear critical 
relevance on neighborhoods must be considered i^^hen a working model 
is developed. 

But what is most inportant for our presentation at this point is 
that we believe that concern with neighborhoods cannot make great 
strides forward unless a macro-irodel of the region with its real 
neighborhoods^s developed, a set of indiactors devised, and the 
service and <^per resources so analysed as to directly fit into 
the model ancPindicators . 

.What WQ are saying is that l±e capability for doing so -exists 
and should be put into operation. Once this data base and analytic 
model is established additional information can be easily integrated, 
and be made available for policy makers , researchers, implementors , 
and nei<^Tborhood residents. 



MICPD-ANALYSIS - WHAT \^ KNG^ ABOUT STUDYING NEIGliBORHOODS 



To really understand Detroit, onemust put aside visual impressions and 
fiDcus on the georgaj^ic and social unit in v^ich people cainry out their 
day-today lives: the neighborhood. While the term n^ans different things 
to different people, doubtless we can all agree with Peter Berger and 
Richard Neuhaus when they say it is the . . .key mediating structure in 
the reordering of our national life . . . the place of relatively intact 
and secure existence, protecting us against the disjointed and threaten- 
ing big world 'out there.'" So, as a mediating structure, the neighborhoc^d 

Stands between the individual in his private life and the large 
institutions of public life." ^ 



7. This section of the working paper is based on Paul Wrctoel*s ccntribution. 

8. Peter L. Berger and Richard Jolin Neuhaus / To Errpower People; The Bole of 
Mediating Struc Lures in Public Policy (Washingtai D.D: AEIPPR, 1977). 
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But in 1977 v;e know irore about villages in Nigeria th?n do about 
neighborhoocas in Detroit. And there is nore social science literat- 
ure on ethnic groups in Guinea tlian Poles in Detroit. Yet 
President Jixxm/ Carter has said, "if we are to save our cities, we 
must save our neighborhoods- first," A^imilar point is made by Msgr. 
Geno Baroni, the recenUy af^inted AS&istant Secretary for Neighborhoods 
at HUD. "Our cities are made up of neighborhoods and if our neighboriioods 
die, our cities will continue to die." 

But before can seriously affect public policy cn nei^iborhoods wg 
need to understand their struct'ure, the life style, patterns of behavior, 
and vali:es of the diverse people and groi:5)s who populate thera. 

More than thirtj^years ago the anthropologist Pobert Redfield dealt with 
this prcbl^ when he discussed the fact that .<^ocial science is both an 
art and a science; 

"It is an art in that the social scientist, creates imaginatively out 
of his own human qualities brought into connection with the facts 
before him. It is an art in degree much greater than that in which 
physics and chemistry are arts, for the'^student of the atom or of 
the elements is nut required, wteri he confronts his subject matter, 
to become a person among persons, a creature of tradition and 
attitudes in a community that exists in tradition and in attitude. 
With half his being the social, scientist approaches his subject with 
the detacteit of the physicist. With the other half he approaches it 
with a human sympathy which he shares with the novelist. 

What we are suggesting is that we follow the advice of Pobert Redfield 
in designing neighborhood studies. We should nake full use of the 
statistical materials available, but we must realize that they provide 
only a part of the picture. For a total understanding of neighborhoods 
and the people v*io make th&a we need to see things through the eyes of 
the neighborhood residents and through the uniqueness of each neighborhood. 
Only then will we be prepareed to request governmental acticHi, to affect 
pi±)lic policy ^ 

Some Methods 

Two nethcds for neighborhood micro-analysis are available to us at this^ 
point. First is tlie ethnographic aj:proach based on participant-observation 
and the collALon of all data available cn a particular neighboriiood or 
oortinLaiity. Suc4i a rethodology was developed in regards to the study of 
Transfiguration Parish in Detroit, the Cass Corr^r and others* 
Anthropologists trained in this approach are available and oould train 
others in doing similar studies of neighborhoods located by the macro- 
analysis discussed in the first part of this working paper. 



gVPd^ert ^Redfield, "The Art of Social Science" The American Journal of 
^ Sociology , 54 (1948) , p. 188. 
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Secmd , is the shDrt-term but intensive observation-interview 
• netho&logi' (also using video-tape) developed under the Kettering 
Foundation's ProjectCiyic Grant. Ten different neighborhoods; 
particularly citizen involveiitent processes , '^re studied. The 
areas covered a wide range of class, ethnic, and other social 
conditions . 

Hie conbination of these methodologies would provide with 
reliable information about neighborhoods' and oattems of resident 
involvement. This wDuld give us a sound basis for policy recoimiendaticn , 
policy iitplonentation, and self-help projects. 

Reognm endations 

1. A clearing house and resource bank cai all neighborhood studies 
and neighborhood study experts be asseirbled/ 

2. A training program for participant-cbservers be initiated in 
relation to the identification of specific Jieighborhoods suggested 
in earlier recommendations of this paper. 

3. Information and analysis gained by there particij^ant observers and 
checked with neighborhood residents be fed back into the macro- 
mDdel, and used for specific policy suggestions in line with tlie 
neic^iborhocd indicators. 

4. A training program for city eirployees dealing with neighborhoods, 
for neighborhcod residents and organisations, and for VISTA or 
Neighborhood Peace Corps volunteers be organized. 

5. An organizational structure be developed whereby hypotheses developed 
from statj.stical indicators be checked out by field ^^rk and additional 
indicators thus developed. 



10. Prince George's County, Mary land Chicago, Illinois 

South Arsenal, Hartford, Connecticut Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
San Francisco, California San Diego, California 

Pheonix Indian Center, Arizona Oak Park, Illinois 

Hanpton, Virginia Vevay, Indiana 

O were the locations of the projects studied. 
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THE ^E:ICHBORH(X)D' STRUCTURE - IMPLICATIC^S FOR KNa-MEDGE MP ACTIOJ 



Early studies of groups based on oocmDu r^^jidence focused on poor 
coTiTtunities and attarpted to dispell ideas that they lack odiesicn 
or other negative q\aalities* It was found that . ughborhoods are 
not usually horogeneous ccmnmities and that different inethodologies 
vjere necessary to understand internal ocxtplexity. 

In poor areas we find several sources of solidarity and cooperation 
where people cannot buy' services (childcare, transportation, etc.)* 
Kinship groups, ethnic groups, infonnal mutual aid groups, protective 
associaticns , churches, .and very ijiportantly schools. Since adults 
are often brought together through needs of their children, eleinent- 
ary schools seem inportant in defining neighborhoods. 

The internal ocxtplexity of a OOTmunity was divided by Suttles into a 
tripartite division of social segments: 

a) face-blpc k a primary unit in which the nature of social bonds 
, and tnjst are close 

b) the defended opmnfiunity a unit of identity which protects " 

itself fron the outside by generating a reputation 
through myth and action or by security measures 

c) Cgnnu nity of limited liability largely a product of boundaries 

drawn by outsiders such as sdiool boards, census 
takers / and planners. 

Valentine *s and Aswcid's experience shews that crie mu^t look at the 
neighborhood not as an isolate, but as an intetrelationof iitposed 
external econonic and political forces with the sdcial ecology of 
the neighborhood resulting in a creativity within the comnunity in 
ataipts to react to, manipulate, or fight external forces. This is 
,to say that much of tlie internal organization is a result of external 
forces such as ~ block grants, urbaii renewal or removal, wars in the 
hone couiitry, politicaJ fights abroad etc. ^e^ which may appear 
ethnically h ^nogeneous , may not be, i.e. there nay be social, eoonomic, 
political etc differences. 

Neighborhoods dift^r fron one another, according to social cohesion or 
the nuiTber and intensity of relationships. People who migrate into urban 
areas form new associations which take the place 'f former econonic and 
political relations, many are religious, regional or "et'mic based. Many 
are fom^ in a geogra^iic neighborhood or primary ocntnunity based 
territory. Uzells work shows that if there are few nonresidential bases 
of collective identity neighborhoods become thelfnajor potential focus of 
social integration. Ln this sens the role of wonen and the elderly are very 
important. If wOTfen and elders stay at hc^ne (in the neighborhood) gossip 



11. This section of the working paper is based on contributions by 
Q Barbara Aswad, Richard Px±iinson. John Swanson, and Rory Bolger. 
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networks, mutual aid etc develops neighborhood oohesiveness. If woven are out 
working and elderly not present less interaction occurs on the primary 
le\^l, less community control, more chance of crimsetc. 

Monopolization of resources through centralization of services, can 
destroy the material bases of ccrnmunities, as well as key social 
functions. The nanber and types of conrrBrcial and ooninunity estab- 
lishimntSf mortgage, insurance, redlining must be studied in this 
context. 

Much organizational activity in the oornnunity is the result of outsiders 
attempting to advan»::e their am interests or minimize perceived threats 
of disGi.;.c:r, thus m sotb cases organizations are divisive and lead to 
further factionaltzing of the oontnunity. Yet there are many paid and 
volunteer workers putting in much time. Professionals can play an 
ijrportant role in their training and as resources to tlie conmunity. 
But t±iis requires significant knowledge about the community, for 
even altruistic outsiders can coopt the local leadership away from 
the ooniTiunity. 

Part of thB thinking must deal with overall issues such as — would 
the decentralization of the city (by such a move as powerful neighborhood 
councils) weaken Detroit's clout vis-a-vis the state and federal government 
in obtaining resources, and resources for tl^e neighborhoods. 

Any micro-neighbrohood study will also have to deal with these issues. 



THE ROLE OF T\r S a iOOL IN TljE ^EIQiBORPIOOD 

A systt^tic study of the role of specific institutions and needs at 
the neighborhood level is the micro apsect of the general type of 
study dene by Bryan Jones and his colleagtes. Whereas our eventual 
goal IS to have an mderstanding of all such institutions and needs 
we will only introduce three at this time, with the understanding 
that there is expertise to do many more. The first of these is the 
school . 

The school plays a major role in the life or death of urban neighborhoods. 
This role, h<>;ever, is not easily understood, nor has it been clearly 
defined by coent research and investigation. 

At first glance, the qiJestion of the school's role in neighborhood 
dovelopn^nt may appear to 'oecasily answered and understood because of 



12 This section of the v^rking paper is based on the contribution of Gerald E. 
Driggs. 

13. Charles Kieffer "The Primary Sc^v^ol and Neighborhood Stability" NCUEA 1976. 
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the historic and somewhat rarantic notron surmunding the nej.^iborhood 
school* It has been pDrtrayed as the autoncrtous unit responsible for 
conveying knowledge, teadiing children, and the in loco parentis provider 
of 'discipline for fotentime wayv;ard youth. 

As we begin to investigate the role of the school in currently keeping 
neighborhoods alive and vital, we are confronted with a quite different 
and much more oonnplex reality. As a complex system of public and 
private instit^itions of multiinillion dollar proportions, the schools 
and the educational system they represent affect decisions ranging from 
real estate values to facial succession tp an individual's marketability 
in the world of woric.-^ 

It is an institution intertwined in the coiplex political and institution- 
al maze affecting most aspects of our society from eoonomic and comunity 
developimnt concerns to indivdiual school curriculim offerings. Within 
this broad spectrum of inflijence, what do we know about the exact role 
the school plays in influencing development at the neighborhood level ? 

A nurfcer of crucial factors can be identified as "school related" in the 
neighb02±iood developmental process. These fall into two basic categories : 

a) Thr^^ugh institutionally determined operational policies; 

decisions affecting such things as school closings, teacher 
assignnents, resource allocation, establishment of atter^'ance 
boundaries 5 capital inprovements , deve.lopTent plans, etc. 

b) Ihxough local sdiool innpact on the inmediate neighborhood ; 

the innpact of the neighborhood school on the perceptions of 
the local residents (or potential residents) as to the quality 
of tlot school, tlie manner in v*iidi programs are developed at 
the local level and their relationship to the needs of the 
irm^diate neighborhood, and the role played by the school in^^ 
maintaining ethnic, religious, and socio-economic identity. 

At the institutional level, research and dDservation conclude: 

a) Tlie policy decisions formulated at the institutional level and 
carried out district wide have a direct bearing on the maintenace 
or destruction of the neighborhood unit. These decisions often 
-ran be cited as direct causal factors or as indirect catalytic 
agents detennininq the viability or death of neighborhoods. 



14. Robert F. Wegmann, " Neighborhoods and Schools in Racial Transition" 

Growth and Change . 6: 3, 1975. 
Charles Clotfelter, "Ihe Effect of School Desegregatiion on Housing 

Prices," The Review of Econcmics and Statistics 57 (Nov 1975) 446-451. 

15. Kathleen Mary Molnar, Nonpub lic Schools and Neighborhood Stability 

Geog q^iic Con side rations for Public Policy in Education . Unpublished 
Dissertation , University of Minnesota, 1976. 
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b) The spatial characteristics of our metropolitan areas are 

siiDject to substantial influence and manipulation by a variety 
of institutions. For exaitple, educational institutions determine 
site locations of new schools, which existing schools will be 
closed, which will receive ironies for renovation and iirprovement ^ 
andv*iere attendance boundaries will be drawn. All of the.se 
decisicns affcet neighborhoods because of the direct bearing 
these decisions h3cje on t±ie quality of the local school. In 
determining policy as it relates to each of these issues, what 
value is placed on the impact of the decision on the neighborhood ? 
For example districts around the country ■^^ which had conducted 
either fonnal or informal evaluations regarding the ijrpact of specific 
school^ closures concluded that: 

1. nej^orhoods quickly dijninished in viability after the 
eleirentary schools were closed; some neighborhoods, depending 
on the region were oorrpletely destroyed. 

2. property values declined in areas where schools were closed. 

3. crime rates increased in areas where schools were closed. 

4. young families did more selective buying of houses in areas 
where schools ^-^ere closed, and there was a sharp decline in 
students residing in the area. 

Regarding oUch closures in urban areas "fis m institutijon vAiidi irKrjacts 
on the canmunity, its (the school's) 'presence' may be more i^rportant 
than its actual function. The school can function in many subtle ways 
as an adhesive and cohesive force in the conmunity, noticed more in 
its absence than in its ongoing or immediate inrpact." 



A sizeable body of researdi ex,^ ts regarding the ijipact of neighborhood 
schools on the perceptions of Ic a1 residents and potential residents, 
as to the attractiveness of a particular neighborijood. Although not 
explicitly stated, the inplication much of this research is that 
racial "turnover" is equated with "neighborhood instability." This 
equatioi is unfounded in that the turnover of one racial group for 
another does not necessarily imply instability. 

We do kncxv, however, that the racial and class ccxipositicn of the local 
school has a great deal to do witli decisions on the part of some 
residents to stay, leave, or enter the neighborhood serviced by 



16. Richard Andrews, E)onald Eismann, and Roger Soder "The Environmental 
Inpact of School Closures" (unpublished Paper? Seattle; University 
of Washington, 1.974). 

17. Ibid, Kieffer, 
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thiat schcx)l. Inaddition we know that: 

1. Housing costs are affected by the perception people hold of the 
local school; 

2. Parental perceptions of school .quality is a determining factor \^en 
it cores to who iroves into a particuibr neighborhood; 

3 In the case of racially mixed schools, misconceptions on the part 
* of sotB parents as to the quality of the schoc^ recently desegregated 
iTOtivates at least sotb parents > to avoid racially mixed schools; 

4. Public schools have often undermined the maintenance of ethnic 

identity or cultural pluralism and ijistead stressed deculturalization. 

It is thus clear that the school has a great deal to do with the life 
^ of a neighborliood. Ihe q\:estion before us is : how is this knowledge 
used in a way to strengthen our urban neighboriioods ? I suggest that 
the ar^er lies in bold new approadies based on the understanding that 
neighborhoods are social ecological system in whidi tixe school plays 
a vital role. ' 



18 

MICRO-ANALYSIS - THE NEED FOR HEALTH IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Comiunity Medicine is a departitent Ln Wa^/ne State University's School 
of Medicine dealing with the identification and solution o£ health 
problems of cormunities, neighborhoods, or human population gioups. 
It adopts a problen solving approach in deal,ing with its subject 
moter which includes the organization, delivery, and financing of 
health care, as well as the need for such care from both the local 
ccmnunity's and the general society's point of view. Such a problem 
solving approach emphasizes primarily the identification of significant 
and crvicial problems and the analysis and evaluation of alternative 
iteans for the solution of the problQiis. 

Ccmnunity itfcdicine enphasizes the holistic model rather than the 
disease or pathology irodel. Instead of tracing sources of disease 
to a germ or virus as the on3y agent of causation, it also iooJcs to 
the ecology or the environii^t for possible sources of disease It 
also focuses on the socio-economic, cultural, psychological, and 
political variables affecting definitions and perceptions of health 

Illness. It encourages the nedical practitioner and other health 
professionals to recognize people as total social beings rather than 
as clinical entities alone. And it stresses tl-.e importance of viewing 



18. This section of tl:ie working paper is based on the papers of 
Alma Chand and W.E. Steslicke. 
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the doctor-patient relationship as a psyciio-social intera^ ti'on rather 
than just a clinical contract. 

The objectives wriich guide die faculty, staff, and students in the 
Departinenfc of Cormtunity Medicine are: 

1. To gajji an understanding of the American health care system, 
including issues regarding health personnel, institutions, 
facilities, and the organization and financing of these 
coTiponen^ s . 

2. To ccnpare the American health care systou with other health 
care systenns (e.g. Canada, China, United Kingdot), Sweden, USSR, 
etc.) in order co learn lessons and benefit from the experiences 
of other societies. 

3. To analyze the social structure of our society and gain an 
understanding of the irteractions of the various cotponents 
within this syston in order to guide the planning and iinplem- 
entation of social policy with regard to health. 

4. To recognize and understand the dJji:iensions of ccmnunity health 
including those social, econatiic, cultural, and psychological 
factors whicli extend beyond consideration of individual medical 
prc±>leins . 

5. To participate in the developient and exchange of knwledge, ideas, 
attitudes, and values regarding health and ti\e role of the physJ.c- 
ian in the health care system. 

6. To gain an acceptance of tlie physician's responsibility to ^ 
participate in the planning of programs directed at the solution 
of comtiunity health p..*blems. 

M ethodology 

As with most aspects of medicine, conniunity medicine has its basic 
science as well as its clinical ccnponent. The basic science elements 
are represented by biostatistics and epidemiology. The clinical aspects 
are represented by the discipline of Medical Care Organization. 

The family and ccmnunity health care unit, v*iich is a required unit 
taken by all 256 of the first year students atteirpts to introduce 
studentjs very early to personal health services by exposing them 
to actual primary health care practices and by having them meet and 
understand patients in a real medical care settL.g. The same approach 
is used by' connunity n^Kiicine. It deals with issues of how health 
care needs are perceived and defined by various elements in a ccmnunity, 
and how these health' services v^ch are si:?5posed to be designed to 
meet the ccmnunity 's needs (on a local, state, as we] las national 
level) are planned, organized, financed, delivered, and evaluated. 
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Parallel to a "mcro'* view of health v^ich is part of iDeeting the 
12 instructional objectives of the program are the small groups 
e^qjloring the dynamics of coimuriity health care. Students are 
expected to: 

1. Identify a healtli-related problem in the camiunity; 

2. Determine the principal resources realistically available to 
the coTinunity; 

3. Prepare a project proposal relative to the problen that demon- 
strates knowledge of elementary methodology for design and 
evaluation; 

4. Carry out the project; 

5. Show evidence of ability to identify, acquire, process, and 
evaluate data and report results; 

6. Make recootnendations for action (including follcw-up ancJ public 
education) ; 

?• Plan and iitplanent an evaluation of the project. 



Titles and Subject Areas of Student Papers 
iiazel Park 

- A study of problems and solutions for the aged citizens of Hazel Park. 

- A study of sex education in Hazel Park. 

- Alcohol as a ccnmunity problan in Hazel Park. 

Southwest Detroit 

- The role of clinics in providihg health care for the laver incor^e 
residents iri Southwest Detroit. 

~ Attitudes tas^ard health self-education in Southwest Detroit. 

- A survey of healtli care utilization in Southwest Detroit. 

- Health care delivery to la^j incons people in Southwest Detroit. 

- Primary health care in Southwest Detroit. 

Lafayette Park 

-The utilization of health care by the senior citizens and handicapped 
' people of Lafayette Park . 

- Where to call for nodical treatment: Lafayette Park Area of Detxoit, 

- Organizational problems in hea'^th care deliver^^^ at Butzel Adult 
Servuce Center. 

- Imnunization in Elementary Schools. 

- Investigatj.on of the health education of the Lafayette Area. 

- A Survey of the Briergency Roan at the Detroit General Hospital. 

- Grat jt Health Center: Detroit's Family Physician of the future ? 
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Highland Park 

- A stody of financijig of health projects ijn Highland Park. 

- A study tf nutrition and c*)esit^» 

~ The present stata^: of rat control in HighLoid Park. 

- Pilot study of ,the Detroit Osteopathic Hospital ' s Family Health 
Care Clinic. 

- A survey of health needs in Highland Park as viewed by private 
pdiysicians, city counciliren and the Detroit Osteopathic Hospital. 

Cass Corridor 

- Iimtunization status of the children at Burton Elementary School: 
the problem and a possible solution. 

- Problems of the elderly in the Cass Corridor. 

- Access to information on reproductive medical problems for Cass 
Corridor Teen Agers. 

- Alcoholism in the Cass Corridor. 



COnrtents 

The Cdirnuiiity Medicine Program is a prototype of efforts by 
professional schools to deal with neighborhood and ccmnunity 
problQivs and to make students, faculty, and staff corpetent in 
thds are2U Social \'tork, Law, Nursing, Education, and others have 
such programs. 

The existance of a central strategy and information base on the 
Detroit Metropolitan system and its neighborhods would greatly 
increase the potential of this type of work and would also lead 
to the accumalation of information, human and other resources, 
and possible action and policy options out of the work of 100 's 
of faculty, staff, and students each year. 



COiyMjx>]ITY 03LLEGES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 

In Cultures in Crisis , James Dcms addresses two types of 
connunities: real and official.^ For him, the boundaries 
pf real aamiunities could only be defined by the perceptions 
or cognitive maps" of those v*io lived there. Official camunities 
are those detennined by political or other airtificial boundaries. 
Usually those vAio set the official boundaries are unaware of, or 
insensitive tr), the "real' conmunities . This inconsistency of 



19. A table of sources of data and who uses than in v*iat manner is 
in the apper\dix. 

20. This section of the working paper is based on a contribution by 
James • li . Anderson . 

21. Jams? F. Downs Cultures in Crisis , Beverly Hills, Ca.: Glencoe Press, 
^ 1971, pages 76-79/ 
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boundaries can be a major problem to cortmuni.y college planners, 
even tliough thev may not be aware of the cause. This is a particular 
problem when ethnic or culturally-defined cam'mities are involved. 

Conmunity colleges for the nost part, havfe fared little better than 
otner institutions in serving the conmunity on its terms, ^^tee 
districts are usually defined by jwpulation service areas determined by 
political boundaries, and campus locations set by econonic and/or 
aesthetic considerations. Remote campuses tend to discriminate against 
the poor, the .elderly, and the handicapped because of transportation 
problSis. Even in-conmunity facilities, if selected withoout regard 
to "real" boundaries, imy have hidden deterents based on turt 
considerations. To overcoT^ these types of problems, colleges mast 
be able to deal with ccrmrunities with respect to "real" boundaries and 
to establish more catmunity-based instructional centers. 

Recent Trends 

There are four rtovenents in prepress that have ijnpact on oollege- 
cormunity HIi'tlons. The first is the rapid and continuing change 
in the urban neighborhood environment Ln general. 

The second is declining enrolLnents and a shift in the st'jdent 
populations of colleges to older, more mature students. 

The tJii^d is an increased emphasis in conmunity college programming 
of vSSStTonal ar.d adult education offerings and a shift by some to 
in-comnunity facilities for these new programs. 

And finally, tiiere is a national novement tovards the rediscovery of 
our HilHEal roots. The n^lting pot is being replaced by a concept 
of cultural pluralism rooted .ji the family and the enighiorhooa. 

The rapid decline of nany of our larger cities can be traced to 
several key factors.' Policy decisions on the issues of redlining, 
urban renewal, expressway oonstruction , busing,, etc that destroy 
neiqliborhoods, and ^arge scale Federal policies in regards to 
housing which have radically and irrevocably altered the sense ot 
coiTtnunity in Anerican Cities. In my opinion, the loss of a sense of 
conmunity, nore than any other factor, has contrii)Uted to the plight 
of the cities since 1960. 

V/hen neighborhoods were equated with security and a sense of belonging, 
fear of crinv-, mistrust of "outsiders', and lack of confidence 3.n urban 
governn^nt led to an urban exodus. Altliough not articulated in tnis 
way, the destruction of the security of the community was much more 
of a factor in url^an emigration than was race, fear of cruT>e, or city 
taxes. . 
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An Inpetus for Action 

Cbimtunity colleges are in a position to help identifv and fomalate 
solutions for the urba)i neighborhood dilenroi. As institutions , ccmnunity 
colleges are relatively flexible and responsive and are in a position to 
bring tlieir resources and services directlv Lnto "real" connunities. 
In the opinion of Dr. Edmund Gleazer, Jr., President of tiie American 
Association of Connunity^and Junior Colleges, the colleges must go 
beycnd just offering courses and facilities and actively assume a 
^ cormunity leadership position. Contnunity colleges , in his words, 
"must diange their role frcm university follavers to connunity 
organization leaders through creative opportunism."^^ 

In addition to an active leadership role , there are three other areas 
that the corrmunity college can further develop in response to urban 
needs. The first is creation of additional social action programs. 
Examples of such programs would include a college versiai of Ralph 
Nader's citizen advocate methods, or Havara .McCluskyVs "Information 
Self-Help Appraoch/' Havigl-urst 's "Action Learning" or anv of 
the twenty-four proqrams for the "disadv'^antaged" given as exanples 



The second area is, in the words of Barbara Si zemore, "to irake the 
schools a vehicle for cultural pluralism'* 26 

And the last is the creation of innovative projects and courses for 
the disenfranchised. Tne poor, culturally isolated ethnic groups, 
elderly, and those in life stage transition periods such as the 
unemployed, the underemployed ^^hose suffering the loss of a spouse 
or child, and others are all examples of what "is meant by the disen- 
franchised. 

Policy ReccJrmen dations 

'Tixere are six area on which government and camunity college policy- 
making bodies must act. 

1. The conmunity colleges should be aware of and function in the 
context of real ccmmuiMties, as a resource for their development 
and survival. 

2. Funding available for comnaunity action programs through conmunity 
colleges should be increased, both frcxu Federal and State sources. 

3. State government should create programs and guidelines to fund 
local ccmnunity educational needs. The guidelines are extremely 

22. Edmund j Gieazer Jr^^yond the Open Uoor - Ihe Open College" Florida, 1974. 
23 Howard Y. IlcClusky "The Information Self -Help Approach," in Approaches t o 

Comriun ity Developtry snt; Long, Anderson, and Blubaugh (edj Iwa City: National 

UruvcTsity Extension Association, 1973. 

24, Robert J. Havighurst "Action Lccuniing: A New Option for American Youth" in 
Let the Entire Cojrmunity Becgtie Our University , P.C. Ritterbush (ed) 
Washington D.C,: Acropolis Books, 1972. 

25. A^.C.J.C. Ccmnunity College Prograins for People ^.^Jho Need College , 1970. 
25. Barbara Sizenour "Making Schools a Vehicle for Cultural Pluralism" in 

O „ Cultural Pluralism in Education: A '^landate for Qiange, Apple ton-CrtDfts, 1973 
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important m order to de-politicize the oonmmity leadership activities o1 
the colleges, 

4. Coninmitv college p:ylicy makers should relate to each coninunity on^^Lerms 
established by the conmunity and functionas "bridging institutions" ti:iat 
could assist ccmnunities and indivdi.uals in dealing with govemTent, with 
other institutions, ^nd with each o^iier, 

5. Ccnmunity Colleges should create more cormiunity-based and comiunity 
defined learning centers and instructional facilities. These could 
be existing schools, union halls, churches, shopping centers, or 
anywhere else people feel comfertable and secure in rneeting and learning. 
This appraoch if carefully done would also "lake these institutions more 
viable . 

6. Each college should have a policy of involving its faculty, students, 
' facilities, and resources in serving the real needs of the real 

conraut-iities . 



PRELIMINARY RECOr^-IENDATIONS 

After the hearings on Jane 6, 1977 v;e will enclose various papers which 
have been receiv9d and present^^tions which have been m.ade, as well as 
reoortrendations for next steps. Ac this tirne the follaving preliminary 
recu3im^ndations seem to be emerging. 

1. A vx)rking group on noiq'.ilx)rhoods be estalolished to : 

2. Develop a feasibility study for developing a model of the Detroit 
>tetropolitan system with sp2cial focus on neighborhoods; 

3. Dow lop a feasibility study for developing neighborhood indicators ~ 
physical, social, eaoncmic, psychological, political, cultural etc; 

4. Develop a feasibility stu^/-for a rrxixfcl of service delivery to 
noigl-ilx)rhoods defined in item 2 responding to indicators in iten 3? 

5. Develop a feasibility stucy for a strategy on micro neighborhood and 
institutional studies; 

6. Develop a feasibility 5'>tudy for neighborhood rx^licy issues, recortnon- 
dations, education, and action. 

'J- 

?• \\hen tiio feasibility sf^ios have been corplotcd rcconrond their 
implcmentiition. 
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Sources of Data : 
American Cancer Society 

Comprehensive Health Planning Council of Southeastern Michigan 

Detroit District Nurses Associatipn 

Detroit Medical Center 

Greater Detroit Area Hospital Council 

Health Departments (Detroit and those of the different Countries) 

Michigan Arthritis Foundation 

Michigan Cancer Foundation 

Michigan Department of Natural Resources 

Michigan Department of Public Health 

Michigan Diabetes Assoication 

Michigan Employment Securiry Commission 

Michigan Heart Association 

Michigan Kidney Registry 

Michigan Lung Assoicacion 

Southeast Michigan Council of Goverments (SEMCOG) 

Southeast Michigan Transportation Authority (SEMTA) 

State of Michigan - Office of Management and Budget 

State of Michigan - Office of Health and Medical Affairs 

United Auto Workers (UAW) - Social Security Department 

United Community Services 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 

City of Detroit' - City Planning Department 

Community and Economic Development 
Neighborhood City Halls 

Metropolitan Detroit Hypertension Coalition 

Metropolitan Detroit Health Education Council 
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Type o f Da t a_ 



Census UCS MDPH 

Tract Subcoimmunitv Service Area County 



Ml nor 
Civil 
Divisions 



Other 



Age Cohort 
Sex 

Percent Nonwhi te 
Population age 60 and over 
Population age 65 and over 
Percent Dependency 
Mean and Median Income 

Number and Percent of Poverty Level Families 
Population Projection for 1980 by Age Cohort 

Population & SEMCOG Projections for 65+ Age Group (1970,1975.1980) 

Number of Nursing Homes (1973 State Plan) 

Number of Nursing Home beds per 1.000 population 

Number of Nursing Home beds per 1.000 population (Bureau of Health 

Facility-MDPH 
Directory) 

Number of Nursing Home beds per 1.000 population (1973 figures) 
Rami ly Compos i ti on 

Average Family Size (and % of white & non-white) 

Marital Status of persons 14 years and over (percent) 

Live Births & Birth Rate by Age of Mother (1970) 

Inventory of Inpatient FacilUies (1972) (Avail, for City/Town) 

Inventory of Outpatient FacilUes (1972) (Avail, for City/Town) 

?^ of Admissions or Discharges. Patient Days. Occupancy rate of 

each of above listed IP Facility 

§ of Outpatient Visits (ER & Other) for each of above-listed 
outpatient facility 
List of Nursing Homes 

Information on Nursing Homes: year of data. § of licensed beds, 
^ of existing beds or beds under construction, admissions/dis- 
charges, patient days, occupancy --ate. H of unused beds. H of 
unused days 

Mental Health Facilities (1970-71) - Information available: 
type of control, total admissions to: Inpatient care, outpatient 
CG-e, parMal hospitalization, type of services offered in 
facility (emergency, consultation^ education , sheltered work- 
shop, aftercare, halfway house) ^ 

Direct patient care M.D. Physicians by Specialty, Doctors of 
Osteopathy, and Dentists 

Emergency Medical' Service Vehicle Resources by Location, Type 
and Age 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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X CHPC Map 
designation 



X CHPC map 
designation 



X catchment 
area 

X zip code 
X CHPC area 
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Level of Aggregation 



Type of D ata 



Census 
Tract 



UCS 

Su bcommuni ty 



MDPH 
Service Area 



County 



Minor 
Civil 
Divisions 



Other 



Survey of Hospital Health Personnel (Dec, 1974)-Information 
available on il of full-time employees, # of part-time 
e.nployees, 4 of chronic vacancies, ^ of recent vacancies, 
recruitment variables (surplus, unqualified personnel, 
geographic location, shift, other) 

Housing characteristic: 

% of population by age ax: medican age by sex, median age 
by race, dependency rate, migration patterns, mental status, 
•age-sex distribution of head of household, mobility, education, 
employment, median household income by race, home ownership 
pattern, rate, mice and cockroach ' ^festation, household si2( ; 
linnunizati'on levels; General medicat examinations; number of 
visits to the doctor; .dental care hospitalization; chronic 
conditions; denture wearing; use oi corrective lenses and 
vitarrtin pills; family planning; cancer prevention 
(pap-smear test) information; proportion of smokers. 



X CHPC SEM 
area 



X Detroit 
Health 
Department 
areas 



I 
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330 PACKARD STREET 

ANN ARBOR. MiCHlOAN 4Bt04 

AREA CODE 313. 764-7467 



1 June 1977 



TO: Otto Feinstein, Uayne State University 

FROM: Olivier Zunz, University of Michigan * ' 

Ceutet for Research on Social Organization [ ^ 

RE: Consultation on Neighborhoods 

Any appraisal of the importance and function of neighborhoods in Dt 
troit's history is a large and complex undertaking largely because it requires 
accessing a variety of demographic, socio-economic, ethnic, re] igious and 
housing sources of infornation that are not readily available. I can eval- 
uate the importance of Detroit's neighborhood in the city's history based on 
work still in progress, only partially published. I think that one can rea- 
sonabl> make the following assessment: 

The spatial arrangement of D .rrit in the late nineteenth century was 
profoundly affected by the ethiixc character of the new population. People who 
lived in geographic proximity shared several common characteristics and the 
confluence of these characteristics created distinct urban areas. Consider 
for example Detroit in the year 1880 (116,340 inhabitants). The distance from 
the river in the south to the northern boundary was only 3.5 miles on Woodward 
avenue. Mobt of the non residential activities, as well as the non familial 
types of residences, such as hotels ai.d boarding houses, were concentrated in 
the center of the city. The business area was immediately suruunded by a 
primarily residential zone. Beyond this residential zone was the unused city, 
a very large, low density zone with many vacant spaces. Surburban settlement 
did not exist. 

^ R^sidences'^t^'ffnarily located in the large concentric zone around the 
cen t e »: /(existed also in other parts of the city, even intermingled with indus- 
trial activities and spread in the vacant areas. They were by no means uni- 
form or undifferentiated. V/ooden houses demimited the east and west sides 
while about half of the houses in the center, around Woodward avenue were made 
of bricks. And stables were built next to these houses. The east side counted 
many craf.t shops, small unnumbeVed buildings on the back or the side of the 
houses. 

There was a strong pattern of ethnxc clustering in the residential 
areas of Detroi t in 1880, especially in areas inhabited by four groups- : Ameri- 
can, Irish, Germans and Poles; 30 to 60% of their populations were clustered 
in one area. Thirty seven percent of the ^'Ainerican'^ families lived in the 
upper center, along Woodward Avenue. Forty percei.t of the Irish families in 
the city lived in he Irish West^^S^ide , or Corktown. Fifty two percent of the 
Gennan families lived in the Last Side, zs did most of the Poles, The Near 
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East Side also had a strong mix of immigrants from Austria, Belgium, the Ne- 
therlands > Luxembourg, Twitzerland and France as well as the small black popu- 
lation of Detroit. Elsewhere the cit: was more Anglo-saxon and Celtic, with 
the Irish on the wes*:. Little ethnic concentration existed for English and 
Canadian immigrants. 

There also existed a strong pattern of occupational clustering, es- 
pecially seen in areas inhabited by low white collars in the near center, and 
by skilled craftsmen of the East Side. Ethnic concentration however was nu- 
merically and spatially more important than occvipational concentration. De- 
spite some important interaction between occupation and ethnicity, such as 
German skilled craftsmen or American low white collars, areas of high ethnic 
concentration counted all types of occupations, while areas of high occupa- 
tional clustering, especially among low white collars, were inhabited by many 
different national groups. 

Different group characteristics were reflected in these different areas. 
All the aggregate characteristics of Germans, Poles, Irish were reproduced at 
the neighborhood level. They tended to crystallize in each unit showing a 
high degree of geographic cohesiveness. For example, fertility was very high 
in these neighborhoods; and 30 to 50% of native German and Polish adults did 
not speak English. The \'ankees also appeared to have had a high degree of 
geographic cohesiveness in the near center. Canadianj and English were more 
dispersed and their aggregate characteristics l^ss crystallized in the micro 
environment. The distance between the three main immigrant groups — Irish, 
Germans, and Poles — and the Americans was significant. Canadians, coming 
into Detroit from the nearby country across the river, an^ the English more 
often low v/hite collar, immigrants, were more easily integrated Into the 
various parts of the city. 

The two areas that showed remarkably little socio-ethnic concentration 
were the dense city center, which contained many different activities, and the 
relatively vacant periphery. They were both demographicaT ly inco\uplete areas, 
one almost empty, the other full but inhabited by an unut;ually large number . 
of young male bachelors. 

Some published information and many manuscript sources are available 
to the archival digger: Censuses, City directories. Manuscript Census Sched- 
ules, Assessment records, Land records, Building permits. Association Records, 
the Press, to quote a few- Methodologies to develop in ordfer to study the 
history of neighborhoods are esF ntially ways of sampling and converting ar- 
chival data into machine readabli- form for statistical analysis • 

The historical study of P^troit's neighborhoods does not have direct 
policy implications but it serves a major role in understanding and assessing: 
What determines population clustering and how differe.i*" forms of association 
take place. How the neighborhood unit character reflects real d^-tances. 
How functional the neighborhood is, not only for the populs -ion living within 
its moving boundari^o, but also as a spatiaj. reference point for people out- 
di.de it. If nothing else, the study of neighborhoods history shows that De- 
troit's neighborhoods were once w611 alive and functional duri" periods of 
great transformations in the city's population ar.d economy 
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Tot Otto Feinstein Page 133 

Promt John Gutowski 

Ret Neighborhood hearings * 

Literature in the Social Sciences and in the Humanities 
tends to ^represent urban culture in terms of behavioral 
patterns, traits, or emphases which corespond to ethni*^, 
occupational, and class bourlaries; but these writings 
rarely focus on territoriality as a dimension for culture. 
That assumedly homogeneous groups may differ in b^shavior 
depending on the neighborhood variable, that neighborhoods 
whose social composition varies in terms of ethnicity, class, 
and occupation may develop its own territorial subculture 
are jassumptions that remain untested. An examination of 
these assumptions may provide us with some keys to understand 
the realities of urban life. One of these realities is 
neighborhood stabilityl At a time when cities and their 
neighborhoods are generally characterized by words like 
"<Jecay," "blight," and "disorganization" we need to 
investigate the existing sources of neighborhood stability, 
the cultural mechanisms thatPpromote cohesion, intimacy, 
beauty, and joy where people live. Studying the cultural 
traditions that humanize neighborhoods, that create 
neighborhood identity should receive our maximal attention. 

For preli mary, illustrative purposes, we could 
examine three broad cultural spheres t play, art, and 
literature, 
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A move from one Detroit r;eighbcrhood to another is often accompanied 
by the adjustment of one's knowledge of the rules of living or playing. 

Upon entering a new neighborhood and participating in a pick-up 

game of touch football, the initiate quickly learns that "here we 

don't rush the passer^* or "here we count 'one Mississippi, two Mississippi, 

three Mississippi' before rushing the passer^ or "here we count 'one, 

two, three, four, five' before rushing'! or "here we do [or do not} block 

the pass rusher after he haL jor has not] counted. That football, 

basketball, baseball, kickball, slaughterball, hockey, hopscotch, 

hide-n-seek, and a host of other gam^s are played out according to 

an ajuazing variety of territorialized ru^ss is one small indication 

of how neighborhoQds manifest their own cultural traditions. 

gome of these traditions are retentions from an ancient past; 

some are new inventions necessitated by environmental change. A case 

in point might be the neighborhood where the the consequences of 

Dutch Elm disease have left unsightly tree sturps lining local front 

lavns. Neighbor one creatively decides to beaatify the ugly by painting 

potting, and planting around the stump. Neighbor two, impressed by 

this innovation, irnmitates. So does a third. Eventually, the street 

blooma with a score of inspired art works. 

Neighbors are also kept together by a body of narrative material 

largely confined to the area. Here we encounter legends, anecdotes, and 

* Jokes about heroes, -illains, and fools, about edifying, amusing, 

and alarming incidents from both remote and recent past. Such stories 

abound in living neighborhoods, functioning as social controls and 

creating a sense of place in relation to personal happenings. 
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We need to know the how, where, when, and why of this playful, 
imaginative, and creative side of neighbourhood life. To do so will 
teach us much about the processes of neighboring. In doing so we will 
more fully realize the humanistic iniplications of our project. 
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I'm sorry I cannot attend your Neighborhood 
Hearing Monday morning. Naturally I look at this 
primarily from the consumer poinL of view* I see 
consumer problems as a major contribution to the 
erosion of neighborhoods and the destruction of 
those qualities which make a neighborhood attrac- 
tive and livable. 

Detroit is not unique. In every major city, 
competitively priced supermarkets are closed or 
sold to individuals who cannot maintain the large 
volume price structure offered by the chains. 
Goods and services once offered at the center of 
city neighborhoods are now available only in the 
suburbs. The city dweller pays a premium price 
for auto insurance, theft protect ion, ^and home in- 
surance — when we can get it. Mortgage redlining 
contributes to the destructioa of perfectly good 
housing: the seller cannot sell and the buyer can- 
not buy unless a mortgage is available. Onca flour- 
ishing commercial strips are vacated and boarded up, 
losing customers to the more attractive suburban 
malls, conveniently reached by the super highways 
that cut through the cities. 

Early in 1970, in a two year period Detroit 
lost twenty-three percent of the supermarket outlets 
ope.^ated by the large chains. For the most part they 
were not replaced except for a few presently being 
built in newer locations by one company. Thxs means 
that people in the poorer neighborhoods, where these 
stores have closed, become a captive mcrket. Unless 
they care to drive some distance from their homes 
they have no choice but to shop at mama & papa stores 
or at less economically run and higher priced indivi- 
dual markets. Surveys taken from time to time have 
shown as much as a twenty five percent differf^nce in 
price between suburban markets and central city small 
shopping outlets. One statistic demonstrates the 
hardship this imposes. In Detroit 26.5% of our fam- 
ilies have no private means of transportation. In 
our lowest income neighborhood, the Medical Center 
area surrounding the Brewster-Douglas Housing project, 
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■ "^"73% of the families have no cars* These people can- 
not move freely to more attractive shopping areas* 
They become trapped into a non-competitive, highly 
priced market. Those who can, move. Those who are 
left are the poor and the old, helpless victims of a 
closed situation. 

I stress the difficulty of food shopping because 
it is the most irritating and the most serious for ^ 
people on small incomes. Other necessities of life 
are as difficult to come by. In some neighborhoods 
it is necessary to take a bus downtown in order to 
buy razor blades, shoe laces, or small hardware items 
that are needed to maintain a home in good working 
m order. 

There are other consumer irritations for the city 
neighborhood consumer. A man whose car damaged in 
an accident was told by his insurance adjuster that he 
had to take his care to a distant suburb in order to 
have the repair costs evaluated and authorized. I p^:r- 
chased a clock radio. It died while under warranty. I 
had no difficulty getting the merchant to admit respon- 
sibility. The difficulty laid in getting the repair. 
The "authorized" service store was in a suburb twelve 
miles away, opened from 8 to 4, Monday through Friday, 
I therefore had to add the cost of my time away from 
work to the original cost of the clock radio in order to 
keep it functioning. These services used to be avail- 
able in one^s own neighborhood. 

Last year the Consumer Nutrition institute spon- 
sored a conference on "The Food System in the City" — 
in which community leaders, supermarket operators and 
consumer activists were called together to discuss 
some of the problems I mentioned above. 7 am enclos- 
ing a paper presented at that time by Dr. Gordon Bloom, 
as well as a copy of the response I gave as one of the 
panelists. 

A second conference was called in March of this 
,year by the Joint Center for Political Studies. In the 
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Interviewing year, there have been m.any experiments 
designed to cope with the problem. The most interest- 
ing is the example set in Chicago, by The Woodlawn 
Association working with a major Chicago chain, Hillman 
Brothers, For the past few years they have been operat- 
ing a community owned store, managed by Hillmans, an 
experienced chain. The store is called Two-Hillman, 
Hillman provides the buying power, the professional ex- 
pertise and the products available through Hillmans in 
a store which has the ownership and support of a well 
based community organization. Many of the problems of 
inner city store management -seem to be avoided by the 
fact that the store does belong to the community; con- 
versely where community cooperative stores have foun- 
dered because coopeifatives lack professional expertise, 
in this case the back-up of an experienced chain has 
kept it going. The store has operated successfully for 
a few years ancUa second will be opened shortly. 

A number of other cities have ^tched this experi- 
ment. They are preparing to duplicate it. A shopping 
center will be opened shortly in the heart of one of 
New York's most, depressed area, Bedf ord-Stuyvesant run 
in conjunction with Pathmark, a large New York chain. 
A similar community-chain operation will shortly be open- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

That is one possible solution requiring considerable 
funding, a well based community organization and socially 
oriented commercial assistance. Another is to arouse 
some sense of social responsibflity in an existing com- 
pany. Jewel Tea Cc^any, which had begun to abandon many 
of its Chicago stores recogni?:ed that it had a responsi- 
bility in maintaining the economy of the city itself. 
They have made a special effort to rehabilitate inner city 
stores. Though they operate at a lower profit margin than 
suburban stores, they do return enough of a profit to keep 
them viable. A third possible solution is to set up clus- 
ters of small businesses under one roof or in ore area, 
possibly under city sponsorship — something like our Eastern 
Market but with individual stores under one roof rather 
than open stalls. These would provide good strong commer- 
''.ial '".enters without requiring a great deal of expertise 
or outlay on the part of small businessmen,' thus offering 
the convenience of centrally based total shopping and at 
the same time making it possible for minority or small 
enterprises to make a decent living. 

Esther Shapiro, Director 
Consumer Affairs 
City of Detroit 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE OF LIFELONG LEARNING 
OETROir MICHIGAN 48202 AREA CODE 3»3 577 2^00 



MC GftCGOR mCmORIAU CONr€RENCE CENTER MaV 20 1977 

495 rfRRY MA»-t ^ ' 



Dear : 

We would like to invite you to the Tuesday, 7 June, 1977 Hearing 
on Energy and Environment to be held at the Student Center Build- 
ing, Hilberry Lounge (Wayne State University) from 9:00 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m.T^nd followed by a luncheon. 

The concept of the Hearing is described in the enclosed NSF City- 
University » ■ >memo. The specific Hearing on Energy and Environment 
will consist of a number of papers on the energy and environmental 
problems facing Detroit as well as^ potential solutions. 

The format of the Hearing is a short presentation of the papers and 
other statements, followed by interchange among the Hearing officer 
and the presenters as well as questions from the floor. Aft.er this 
you are^invited to a luncheon where we will discuss what the next 
steps should be. 

The Hearing Officer is James A. Anderson from the Wayne State Uni- 
versity Center for Urban Studies. In the near future he will con- 
tact you with further details about the Hearing and your presenta- 
tion. 

Please fill in the acknowledgement form and return it as soon as 
possible. 

Cordially, 




\4 Otto Feinstein 



Hearing Coordinator 



OF:ws 
O ^ Enclosure 
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ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENT 

Tuesday, June 7, 1977 
Student Center Building, Hilberry Lounge 
Wayne State University 

9-00-1:00 p.m. 
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Mr, James Anc^erson 
Center for Urban Studies 

~Wayne-State^Uni::'ersl.ty 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Benjamin Baskin 

Wayne County Health Department 

Air Pollution Control 

1311 E. Jefferson Avenue - 

Detroit, Michigan 48207 

Dr. Rodabe Bharucha-Reid 
Environmental Studies Program 
Wayne State OJniversity 
^ 201 Mackenzie Hall 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. James Conway 

Detroit Historical Department 

City of Detroit 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Dr. Tappen Datta 

Department of Civil Engineering 

Wayne State University 

667 Merrick 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Antenore C. Davanzo, Superintendent 
Detroit Waste WateiT Treatment Plant 
9300 W. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48209 

Mr, Anthony Freed 

Deputy Administration 

Water Board Building - 15th Floor 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. Andre Furtado 
402 Hiscock 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 



Professor Corinne Gilb 
Department of History 
_Wayne State UnJ^yersity 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Michaef Glusac, Exec. Director 
Southeast Michigan Council of Gov*tms 
Book Building - 8th Floor 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Dr, Eugene Glysson 
Civil Engineering Department 
The University o£ Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Mr. Carl Harlow 

Southeast Michigan Council of Gov*tms 
1249 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 . 

Mr. John Juskevice 
559 Greenwood 

Birmingham, Michigan 48009 

Mr. Arnold Pilling 
590 Lakeview 

Birmingham, Michigan 48009 

Mr. Frank A. Seaver 

McGregor Memorial Conference Center 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Michael Selak 

Detroit Water and Sewerage Dept. 

735 Randolph 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Robert G. Skrentner 
Project Engineer 
Detroit Water and Sewerage Dept. 
735 Randolph 

Detroit, Michigan 43226 
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Dr* Donald Stedman 
Department of Atmospheric and 

Oceanic Sciences 
Research Activities Build injg 
North Campus 

The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Mr. Morton Sterling 

Wayne County Air Pollution Control 

Division 
1311 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48207 



Dr. Richard Ward 
Geology Department 
"209 Old Main 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

^ , Mr. James W. Watts 
Director, ^E. P.M. D; 
City County Building - Room 513 
Two Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

J 
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SUMMARY OF PAPERS PRESENTED"'" 
Mr. Aiithon^ Freed 

The- Detroit Department of Transportation is pri- 
marily involved in the day-to-day operations of 
the transportati^ pvotem and is not heavily in- 
volved in research 'vities. Although '^>igni- 
ficent research has b«en done on some of the 
pro'^'^ems, the results ^nd proposed solutions n A 
to be "customized*' for use in Detroit. In other 
cases, additional research is needed. Some of 
the problems identified include: 1) residential 
traffic; 2) strip commercial zones; 3) incentive 
for public transportation; 4) ^^h cost of 
parking, and S) streets versus people oriented 
use of space. . 

Dr. Tapan Datta 

Although Detroit's problems are iio.t unique, re- 
search results cannot always be implemented 
directly. The University has worked on some of 
tlie problems already identified with other cities 
and could be involved at several levels. Some 
approaches that have been successful in the past 
include: 1) student projects; 2) faculty research; 
and 3) joint piopcsals. 

Mr. Ben Baskin • 

The Wayne Courty Air Pollution Control Division is 
primarily involved in the control of stationary 
sources of air pollution," In the past, the Divi- 
sion has consulted with the city C'. some problems. 
At the pre.- ent time, p^articulate ^ ir pollution 
is a problem in parts of Wayne County, including 
Detroit. More \<otk is needed on problems like 
fugitive dust and salt deposits becoming air borne 
that are not directly emitted from stacks, and 
not necessarily related to fuel combustion. The 
Detroit Waffle Water Treatment Plant is located 
where pa* tic late levels are high and therefore 
is of some concern. 

Dr. Dan Stedman 

toe area for potential collaboration is in oxidant 
levejLi> the air over Detroit. It is not clear 
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whether or not this problem has been transplanted 
from some other area or is being created in Detroit. 
One h *'jful step would be the installation of^ 
oxidant monitoring equipment^ west of Wayne County 
to d' ^ermine the magnitude o2 pollutants being 
transporte4 into the i^gion. 

Dr> Richard Ward 

Otie c.pproach to helping ease the energy problem 
facing the City of Detroit is to use energy more 
efficiently. This approach enables the society 
to use less energy while maintaining or even im- 
proving the standard of living. In addition to 
saving energy, utiliwy bills can be reduced sig- 
nificantly. For the fiscal year 1975--76, Wayne 
" State University saved approximately $450, OOC on 
its electric and steam bills- through a computer- 
_ed flight and fan control system. Similar ef- ,^ 
forts could result in larger savings for the city. 

f 

Dr, Ro la be Bharucha - Reid 

Many methods from the social sciences can be used 
to help achieve energy con ervation and reduce 
e^ivironmenta! pollution, but in genera^l, have not' 
been fully utilized by the technologists. It is 
* necessary to increase the awareness and under- 
standing levels either, in the work or home environ- 
-ment before individuals .will respond to the pleas 
of conservationists. Some pf the specific approaches 
include immediate feed-back, individually metered 
houses and/or offices, establishment of goals with 
revN;ards when attained in office or neighborhood 
situ, " ons, and competition between groups. 

>P refess.or Eugene Glyss on 
^See attached paper 

Mr. Robert bkrentner ^ 

- - X 

See' attached paper 

Mr. Anthony Davannzo . - 

The Det^t)it Waste Water Treatment Plant is a large 
consumer of electricity and natural gas which re- 
sults in high utility bills. The first step in 
developing an energy conservation strategy is to' 
determine exactly whejre and for what i>urpose 
the jnergy is being used. Although , some work 
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begun in this area, more is needed. The staf^ of 
the plant will be increasing from 340 to approxi- 
mately 900, ultimately. A major training program 
that includes basic skills is needed and the 
university should be able to play a major role. 
A better mechanism is needed to enable the university 
to work for the city, either directly or through 
grant ^unds. 

Mr> Carl Hallow 

The Southeast Michigan Coui^il of Governments is 
involvf.d in many of the energy and environmental 
problf.ms facing the city today and could be very 
helpful in alerting either the city or the university 
to possible funding sources. Some of the city's 
problems, such as sludge disposal, also have regional 
impacts and SEMCOG could contribute in these areas. 

Pr ofessor Arnold Pilling 

The city has a wealth af archeological resources 
that need to be considered before new construction 
d^troys them. The city is in need of an overall 
plan detailing what is already known and I.jw to 
proceed in the future. 

« 

Mr . James A. Anderson 

The College of Engineering and Center for Urban 
Studies has been involved in air and water pollution 
modelling for several years. Many of the needs 
expressed by Messrs. Selak, Skrentner, and Davannzo 
already txist at the university and are available 
for immedia*:e use. While most of this kind of 
work has' been done by consultants in the past, 
funding agencies -need to take a better look at 
the resources of the universities and their po- 
tential ability. to play a "consulting role." In 
addition, the university is des^eloping new approaches 
and programs to meet the needs of individuals 
interested in working on the complex urban problems. 
The new Urban Studies program could be a partial 
answer to the training program leeds at the Waste 
Water Treatment Plant. 

(Note: Complete papers are available from James Anderson ^ 
Director, Ethnic Studies Division, Cente for Urban Studies, 
Wayne State Un.l-versity , Detroit, Michigau 48202.) 
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COMPUTER MODELING NFEDS 
DETROIT WATER AND SEWERAGE DEPARTMENT 
R. Skrentner & M. Selak 

Introduction 

The City of Detroit, Water and Sewerage Department 
(DWSD) provides potable water to approximately four 
million persons within an area of about 880 square 
miles and collects wastewater from approximately 
3.2 million persons within an area of about 650 
square miles. To provide this type of service, an 
extremely large and complex distribution/collection/ 
treatment system has evolved over the past 125 years. 
In the City of Detroit alone ^ the water system con- 
tains 3400 miles of mains, five treatment plants 
and 19 booster stations. The sewage system contains 
almost 3000 miles of sewers, one treatment plant 
and eight pump stations. 

During much of the development of the system, such 
issues as eneigy conservation, the environmental impact 
of urban sprawl, and labor costs had little impact 
on design. It has been only within the last decade 
or so that planners and designers have been cognizant 
of these constraints. Thus, many existing facilities 
are energy and/or labor intensive. Others make a 
significant pollnt.ional contribution to the environment 
partly because ol increased urbanization. 

A major problem area is tho determination of the 
optimal operation of existing facilities to minimize 
energy an' manpower used and the pollution contribution. 
A second concern is the selection of the most cost-bene- 
ficial alternative for new facilities construction or 
replacement facilities. Several specific problem areas 
are outlined below. 

Comb ined Sev er Overflow Contr. i 

The City of Detroit has a combined sewer system. In 
this type of system, sanitary wastes from households 
and industry are conveyed to the treatment plant 
through very large sewers. During ^ riods of rain, 
run-off from streets, bu-ildin^,s and yards enters these 
same sewers and is mixed with the sanitary wastes. 
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Because the treatment plant has limited capacity 
and in order to prevent street and 'basement flooding, 
the combined flow is discharged into both the'Detroit 
and Rouge Rivers. Because of increased urbanization, 
combined sewer overflows '^re now considered to be 
a major source of water pollution^ 

To reduce this pollution source, it is necessary to 
first determine both the quantity and quality of 
the combined sewer overflow, A method which appears 
to be the most economical is the use of computer 
models such as the EPA Stormwater Management Model, 
Various optimization routines could then be applied 
to the results to define the most cost-beneficial 
construction program and system operation. 

Computer modeling of such a complex syscem as DWSD' s 
requires a large computer system and specialized 
engineering and applied mathematical skills which 
are not readily available at the DWSD, 

Water Distribution and V/astewate-r Collaction System 
Operation 

In 1962, the DWSD began to remotely control several 
water system booster stations. More water stations 
were added and, in 1968, most of the wastewater col- 
lection system pump stations were converted to remote 
control operation. Currently, all major wastewater 
pump stations and water system pump stations are 
remotely controlled from the Water Board Building. 
The purpose of the centralized control was to reduce 
manpower needs and to provide for a more coordinated 
system operation. 

Although a small computer system is used to monitor 
the system, all control actions are performed manually 
based on experience. Approximately 8-10 years of 
training is required before an operator fully under- 
starids the ramifications of his control acr-^ons. 
Computer assisted operation is needed. This would in- 
clude such tasks as load shedding, power use minimi- 
zation, report generation as well as normal control 
functions. The computer could also be used as a 
training aid and for maintenance scheduling and in- 
ventory control. 

As a first step in implementing a relatively soph- 
isticated control scheme, it is necessary to develop 
system models. As in the case of combined sewer over- ^ 
flow control, sophisticated" model ing is required. 
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Wastewater Treatment Plant Control 

The DWSD uses a computer system to control flow 
through its Wastewater Treatment Plant. Although 
this system enables operators to control plant 
flows and to coordinate plant operations more 
easily it does not perform anticipatory control 
based on sewage qudlity. 

Corputer models of the various unit processes 
at the plant could provide immediate benefits in 
the following areas: 

1. Operational analysis of the existing 
unit process efficiency. 

2. Engineering analysis of proposed process 
modifications. 

3. Training of plant operations staff. 

4. ' Minimization of energy use. 

As the state-of-the-art in on-line analytical in- 
strument allows for reliable anticipatory control, 
the models co'ld be modified to provide this function. 

Sewage treatment plants consist of many sub-processes 
employing chemical, physical and biological treatment. 
To model these sub-processes, a multi-disciplined 
approach is necessary. It is unlikely that any 
organization other than a university can provide 
such a broad range of expertise. 

Conclusion : 

Many consulting firms throughout the country offer 
services similai to those which would be required for 
the type of work outlined. However, it has been DWSD's 
experience that local firms tend to be more productive. 
The personnel are familiar with the area and with the 
attitudes of its citizens. Communications and logistics 
problems are minimized. 

Most local consulting firms on the other hand, cannot 
afford to specialize to the degree required for modeling 
work. Likewise, DWSD must maintain flexibility in 
personnel utilization to suit current needs. Thus, the 
DWSD is limited in the application of availrble state- 
of-the-art modeling techniques. 

Universities and other research group? are continually 
revising and improving these techniques. However, much 
o£ the work is never applied to the so-called *reai world* 
because of lack of funds or lack of interest. 

It would appear to be mutually beneficial to bridge 
this gap. 
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SOLID WASTE - AN ENERGY PLUS OR MINUS 



The solid wastes being generated in our population 
centers constitute both a significant jost and a pos- 
ible source of energy for the cotnmunity. ' Solid waste 
management like most other problems is not all good 
and not all bad but rather some of both, depending 
on many variables peculiar to a given situation. 
In other words, no single sljnple solution will apply 
to every case. 

Since this discussion includes concern for "Ecology, 
Energy and Environment," it is the intent of this 
summary to attempt to evaluate the management of 
solid waste from the source to final disposal in terms 
of the energy pain or loss, at least in a qualitative 
way. All the methods being discussed imply use of 
the best practical technology towards protection oil 
the environment. 

Collection of the solid wastes is the first contact 
that an agency other than the generator has with t-he 
waste. In general, collection is energy negative due 
^to the need for collection trucks and marfpower. This 
negativeness can be minimized by using the most ef- 
ficient types of vehicles available (i.e., one-man 
side loading compactor trucks for single family 
residential, curbside collection) which increases the 
productivity of the work force and reduces the number 
of collection vehicles needed. 

The careful location and design of transfer stations 
is another way to reduce the energy requirements of 
collection by reducing the off-route time needed for 
emptying collection trucks. By increasing the avail- 
able collection time of each truck, fewer trucks are 
needed for collection. Some of the energy advantage 
gained by use of transfer stations will be lost due 
to the need for special transfer vehicles to transport 
the collected refuse to the final disposal point. These 
vehicles are especially designed for this p-urpose and 
are more efficient than the collection vehicles, however. 
The operation of the transfer station should also be 
included. 



E. A. ^^Glysson 
University ot Michigan 
Civil Engineering Department 
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If transfer statious are being considered, then the 
possibility of central processing at the transfer 
point or elsewhere should be investigated • Such 
processing may include shredding and/or baling. 
Controlled combustion of the material is another 
form of central processing. 

As a general rule, the less energy put into the 
processing and handling of refuse commensurate 
with its satisfactory disposal, the more efficient 
the system. 

Shredding of refuse results in the production of a 
more homogeneous material, making it easier to handle 
and process. Refuse derived fuel (RDF) is the result 
of shredding, magnetally removing ferrous metals 
and air classifying mixed refuse - This material can 
be burned as a supplement to coal in certain types 
of steam generating boilers. Energy expenditure for 
shredding and subsequent separation is unnecessary 
if the refuse is to be burned as the sole fuel in 
a heat -recovery process employing mass burning in a 
water wall furnace. The efficiency ji the latter 
system being greater than the former, since less 
energy is lost in processing. Selection of the com- 
bustion method is influenced greatly by the availability 
of a customer for the product produced • It must be 
recognized that large financial investments in physical 
plant and equipment are required, necessitating 'ong 
term commitments between all parties concerned in an 
energy recovery operation. 

Shredding and baling prior to land disposal are, energy 
negative, being justified to some degree by the improve- 
ment in landfill operation and reduced environmental 
impact. Such processing may be the only means by which 
a landfill site may be obtained in the area. 

F^nal disposal of all residues under today's standards 
by process of elimination,^ is to the land. Sanitary 
landfills must continue to provide for the disposal 
of all unusable residue from all of the various environ- 
mental protection operations as well as solid waste 
operations. The sanitary landfill is energy minus as 
compared to the open dump, but when considering all 
the environmental factors involved, is well worth the 
cost. To be efficient, a sanitary landfill must be 
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operated so as to develop the maximum volume possible 
within environmental limits and to utilize that volume 
to the greatest extent pDSsible. Processing, such 
as baling and, in some cases, shredding may assist 
in such operation. 

Disposal of other residues such as sludges from waste 
treatment plants by landfilling with refuse is being 
considered in some areas and practiced in others. 
Several problems arise from such disposal from the 
environmental standpoint. While energy-wise, such 
disposal is negative, it may be less negative than the 
alternatives* There remains the continuous question 
of the possible adverse environmental effects. To 
a great extent, the noisture content of the sludge 
is a key factor, since many of the environmental 
concerns are related to the migration of pollutants. 

There is the question of the recovery of energy vs. 
humus content of sewage sludge that may ha, a an in- 
fluence on the choice of processing of such sludge. 
The humus content may be develoi H for recovery through 
aerobic composting. Composting of undigested vacuum 
filtered sewage sludge is slightly energy negative 
and becomes quite negative if the sludge must be trans- 
ported for any distance to anothei site. - The final 
decision :nust be based on comparing the energy in- 
volved with using equal amounts of other humus materials 
plus the necessary disposal " che sludge. 

Energy recovery from sevage sludge may be accomplish id 
in two ways. One is by dewatering and direct combustion. 
This is the most direct and most efficient method, but 
the energy must be used immediately. The other method 
is through anaerobic biological conversion to methane. 
This method is less efficient, but results in the 
production of a gas which can be transported and stored. 

These methods can also be applied to municipal refuse 
^ It are much more energy negative. 

Management of solid wastes, both refuse and more recently , 
slu.ges in general, must be considered as energy neg- 
ative. We must carefully select those alternatives 
which are the least negative but which provide us with 
the degree of environmental protection required. 
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Cultural Developr^t and Cultural Acticn 

and 

Social History as Cultural Action 



7 June 1977 



IGO 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 



OETROIT MlCMfGAN <.6202 



COLLEGe OF LIFELONG LEARNING 



AREA CODE 313 577 2400 



MCCKECOR MEp40R»AL CONrERe*»Ce CENTER 

49? ^crry maul 



May 20, 1977 



•I 



Dear 



We would like to invite you to the Tuesday, June 7, 1977 
Hearing on Cultural Development and Cultural Action to be held 
at the Student Center Building, Hilberry Lounge (Wayne State 
University) from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m., and followed by a dinner. 

The concept of the Hearing is described in the enclosed 
NSF University-City . . . The specific Hearing on Cultural Devel- 
opment and Cultural Action will focus on^ two papers — Cultural 
Action and Cultural Development , and Social History as C ultural 
Action, both of which will be mailed to you next week. 

The format of the Hearing is a short presentation of the 
two papers and then the group will split into two, followed by 
some additional pre jentations and responses to the papers. The 
floor will be opened to discussion and questions. After this 
the two groups will briefly rv-.convene and you are then invited 
to dinner where we will discuss it the next steps should be. 

Please fill in thi acknowledgement form and return it as 
soon as possible. 



Cordially 




Otto Feinstein 
Hearing Coordinator 



OF:ws 
Enclosure 
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CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL ACTION 

Tuesday, June 7 , 1977 
Student Center Building, Bilberry Lounge 
Wayne State University 



Mr. Dan Aidridge 
Executive Director 
NARCO 

76 W, Adams - Room 1310 
Detroit, Michigan ^8226 

Mr. Leon Atcheson 

Department of Parks and Recreation 
1806 Water Board Building 
735 Randolph 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. Francis Blouin 
Bentley Library 
The University of Michigan 
1150 Beal 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Mr. Eric Bockstaei 
Belcrest Hotel 
5440 Cass 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. William Bryce 
80 Ferrand Park 

Highland Park, Michigan 48203 

Mr. Michael Clear 
3529 Greusei 

Detroit, Michigan 4812C 

Ms. Alice Dalligan 
Burton Collection 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. John J. Dewitt 
TBF - Room 333 
College of Education 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Senator Jack Faxon 
Michigan State Senate 
7th District 

Lansing, Michigan 48913 



Mr. Bruce Getzan 
Wayne County Community College 
4612 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mr. Martin Glaberman 

University Studies/Weekend College 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mr. Sidney Glazer 
Detroit Cadillac 
1114 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit, Michig.-'n 48226 

Ms. Shirley Harbxn 

Department of Parks and Recreation 
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Cultural Action In the City 
National Science Foundation - City-University Consortium 
Hearing on Cultural 'elopment and Cultural Action 

June 1, 

In order to have a serious di£»cussion on cultural development and cultural 
action, one must understand and accept that the very idea of culture in our con- 
•■ein^orary society Is changing. Delegates at the Intergovernmental Conference on 
r.>lturnl Policies in Europe (Helsinki, Finland, June 19-28, 1972) described this 
change as follows: 

"In contrast to the traditional view which confined edu-y 
cation to schools and limited culture to^t]ie_arj;a--and-^^tte«43', — 
the tendency now is to take a view of couture enlarged to 
embrace the individual's whole way of life, of being and of 
acting. Opposed to the old concept of culture as a system of 
knowledge drawing most of its contend from the past and to 
which access was by selection, are the new concepts of cul- 
ture as a living experience and of life-long education, avail- 
able to all in accordance with their individual aspirations 
and attir.uces."^ 

One could '>^arpen this contrast and enrich t- s new view of culture by add- 
ing that, in cu_ - ral acticn, when one talks about culture, one must refer to 
living culture ; that is to say the effort made by men and women to give meting 
to what they do. It is only in relation to this culture in action that a parti- 
cular aspect of the cultural heritage really may give meaning and bring ibo^»t: 
some clarification on the world. Cultural action does not advocate nor does it 
imply a refusal of the heritage, but it Is o/; the basis of an affective involve- 
ment in the present that we can seriously question the past and nroject the 
future. In this sense, those of us who have acquired "culture" (restricting 
notioa of ci.xtui O are no better off than the others: it sutfices to evaluate 
on the one hand who we are, and on the other what we do. ITie more we treasure 
our acquired knowledge and the more we are preoccupied to be better informed, 
the more also do we seem to give up using our knowledge Co invent, to create, 
and toact • 



^United Nations Educational. Scientific and Cultura't Organization, Docunjcnt 
EimOCULT/A, Paris, 30 March 197 2. 
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Living culture is not the humanities, nor is it the fine arts. "Jc.not 
the cnlrun: of the 17ih riMitury "honest nnn" w)»<) could ima{;irn' liLmself o he 
fully in tune with the artistic and intellectual pro^duction of his time; it is 
not the culture of the contemporary scientist, more and more obliged to close 
himself up in a particular brancii of his sub-specialty if he ^nts to maintain 
his monetary value in the system. Living culture can only be thought of in 
terms of human relationships and daily life in the heart of our cities. This 
^oes not mean that one needs to burn Sliakespeare . But if one is about the busi- 
ness of increasing the possibility of each one of us to be more effective citi- 
zens, then the problem is to see tc it that people can communicate with* each 
, other in an on-going dialogue across all cultures, protessions, and social 
classes. A permanent effort to provoke communication and an effective partici- 
pation in the daily life of dur city and society, cultural action of course 
requires cultural activities of all kinds. Sut the only chance that cultural 
action has to fulfill its objective requires that all of these cultural .activi- 
ties m^st take into consideration the multiple dimensions of the society. With- 
out this constant effort to incorporate^ the multiple dimensions of. human activity, 
lo provoke all kinds of interaction, one would soon find oneself in a "cultural 
train station* through which con.e all kinds o2 trains, none of which really stay, 
or one will find onescl f in a" "cultural housing project," ^^which each apartment 
would be, dedicated to a x:ertain type of activity but in which the users would not ^ 
k^iow.each other. 

It is fine for various institutions to offer p£;ople, and >articularl> che 
young, the possibility to play ping-pong, or to learn photography or judo. But a 
more serious and profound question to ask is whether, during these various activi- 
ties, more or less compnitamentnl l/.ed , one makes an effort to ercacc re ial lonsh I p's 
among these people to. the point where they are able to start gracp^ng together 
their pc^ffenvil problems and their common problems. Failing to do this, one will 
only end up by reinforcing among them the current social conditioning (hobby, 
gadget), favoring radical individualism, the "do it yourseU" syndrome. 

No human behavior can truthfully contribute to a transformation of the struc- 
tures as long as it remains punctual, one-dimensional and without any relationship 
with the problems of the community, the polls . Perhaps the only function of the 
groat f oasts of tha p.ist was to provide men wf th an occasion to express symhoHrall 
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from lime to, time,, freedom and joy incompatible with their daily existence but 
.u Uust thuse luasts wrru collective phenomena. Today, Che feast has disappeared, 
what xemains is entertainment. - too individualistic to enable the society to regain 
conscience 6f itself, and too conformistic to prorvide/its members the moment of 
pergonal rest, of personal respiration, fresh air, breathy that each one of us 
needs, from time to tirie. 

» , I 

Evolution of th e Concepts of Cujt ural Action and Cultural Dov^ loj>j"_ont; 

Cultural development and cultuial action ar^ ^-ecent ^concepts. They were 
developed ^n Europe, primarily in France, in the immediate post-World War II period. 
Cultura'l development > now generally uphteld as one of the main tasks of modern soci- 
ety, is considered of erual importance to social and economic development • 

In the early period, cultural development dealt essentially with democratiza - 
tion of .culture with its two implicit assumptions: first, only "high culttire" is 
wcrLhwiiilo; stcor^dly, once thu n-ople am} the works arc brought face to face, C(ii- 
tural Uevelopirient would follow. These two principles carry with them as a corollary 
that priority should be given to professional artists an^i to de-centralization of 
the major cultural centers. The assumption thus being '.nat the whole package would 
provide an increased access to culture for the total population. 

After nearly twenty years '-f experience, the implementation of this first for- 
n.ulation of the concept proved ineffective, as demonstrated by the dissatisfaction 
and the lack of involvement of large sectors of the population. 

This realization brought about a new definition o'f the concept of cuicural 
development and cultural action: cul tural demoi^racy . This concept implies that 
cultural life is m"de up of sub-xultures , each 'having its own mode of expression. 
The idea here is to promote expression of particular sub-cultures, and relate them 
to other sub-cultures, some of which play a more dominant role in a society. 
Francis Jeanson, French philosopher and foni\'ir director of Maison de la Culture, 
at Bourges, explains the matter as follows: 

*' (Cultural democracy] doesn*t go so far as to cortdemn out of . 
hand a cultural past on which it is itself dep<.ndent and whence 
it draws Its deepest motivations. On the coatrary, its aim is 
to arrange things in such a way that culture becomes today for 

16/ 
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everybody what culture was fur a sniali number of privi- 
leged people at every stage of history where is succeeded 
in reinventing for the benefit of the living the legacy 
inherited from the dead; that is to say, each time it was 
able to assist in bringing about a deeper sense of reality 
and closer bonds of comn;unication between men*" 



.According to Jeanson, the point is not to increase the size of theatre audiences 
or the number of visitors to museums, but of 'providing those hitherto exc^ded 
from traditional culture with the means of cultivating themselves, according to 



their individual needs and specific requirement 



.,2 



follows: 



Summarised a comparison of these two concepts of ^ilture would look as 
3 



DEMOCRATIZATION 0^ CULTURE 



CULIURAL DEMOCRACY 



Principles: 


Mass distribution of high 


Principles: 




culture 






Study of past achievements 






Only elite culture is of 






value 






Anyone who is exposed Lo 






elite culture will 






begin to se \ it out 




Methods: 


Miajor institutions 


Methods: 




Preserve and recreate 






great works 






Provide passive 






entertainment 






Try to attract large 






groups of people 




Facilities: 


Centrally located 


Facilities 




- Massive and foi'.nal 






Unflexible, permanent 





Encourage each subculture 
to develop, express 
itself, and produce 
leaders and artists 

Culture is in the process 
of becoming 

Promote self expression, 
communication and 
participation 

More active and creative 
lives for everyone 

Decentralized — local 
Appeal to small groups 
Cultural activity as a 

continuing process of 
education for everyone 
Central concern for the 
needs of the public, 
not the preservntion 
of **works" 

In outlying areas 
Flexible — for many uses 
Local halls, locations 
in many communities 



I 

(continued) 



in A. Oirard, Culturalr-De^elopment : Experience s and Policies , UNESCO, 
Paris, 1972, p. 5A. 

^ Prepared by Mary Lee Field, University Studies/Weekend College, Wayne 
State University, and based on A. Girard, op, cit. 
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(continued) 

DEMOCRATIZATION Of CULTURE 



Personnel: University trained 

Administrative experience 
Preservers 



CUT-TURAL DEMOCRACY, 



Personnel: Cultural worker-animator 

Experience in unions, youth 

groups, politics 
Nc need fdr university 

training 
Main function is to 

encourage creativity — 
not to preserve works 
from the past 



The most recent definition of the the concepts of cultural development and 
cultural action proposes that thf only objective of cultural action is tc £rovi^le ^ 
men and women with the maximum of mean? to discover t ogether their own humani,ty. 

- - — — ~ " X 

The notion hsre is that it is necessary to awaken, in the heart of our cities, the 
civilizing function, the one which advocates ' for each one of us in each of our 
neighborhoods being a full citizen demanding meaning in life, capable of personally 
contributing to the administration of the collective and to the creation of ics 
values. ' , 

This Inc.sf development stems from the. rejiUzation lliat iW system under whlrh 
we liv^ is based on the 'x>st pernicious form of delegation of power, i-e. , the power 
of giving meaning . When a society, such as ours, is so profoundly conditioned by 
profit and the sole idea of "produc,-ion-consumpt;lon," it is not surprising that 
mi>3t members of the society find it difficult to formulate and sustain personally 
any deman^ regarding the meaning of their own insertion in the society. This ^^tu- 
atlon creates an amazing division of labor: a small number of people trying to 
j-.Jvi' mcnnlnr. thr lives of .ill the otfi^^Ys, 

The i^ostulate here is that everyone is In fart involved. However, only a 
small minority of people .re in the position of contributing to the decision-milking 
process which d^fi. ^.i^ the present and commits the future of a society. To a situ- 
ation which is so radicallv unbalanced, nu useful answer can b^ pfovided^ simply by 
the establishment of new social structures, whatever their merit may be, when com- 
pared to existing structures. Indeed it is not sufficient any more I. 'show" peo- 
ple the theoretical advantages of a particular social structure. The point is 
that an increa^^ing number of men and women must l.ave the opportunhv to imar.iiu-. 
rreate and develop the social structure in which they will have to llvo. 
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It will be clear by now that the above three definitions of cultural action 
nnn development do not exclude one another. On the contrary, they complement 
each other. Combined they can satisfy the multiple aspintlons of each one of 
us. 



The ,,-ans - Cultural Worker 

The implementation of cultural action in our ciries requires first and fore- 
most human means. It is people who can, day after day, give meaning to an action 
of this type and importance. Nothing of course guarantees that the technical 
means, also necessary for the implementation of cultural actior, will follow. Hut 
even though we should be concerned with these technical means, we cannot go to the 
point of wishing that they precede the necessary human means. 

The human means, in cultural action, are foremost the members of the group in 
which the cultural action project. will take place, and in particular those men.oc-rs 
who already manifest in their own group a demand for life, human relations, com- 
munication, dialogue, participation. The phenomenon of self-animation occurs spon- 
taneously in every society. However, as it has been observed by myself and many 
others active in cultural development and action, these volunteers of cultural 
action confronted with the daily problems and difficulties this type of work creates, 
suffer from isolation and often succumb to discouragement. 

There is a need for permanent cultural v.orkers (or cultural animat ors) whose 
full-ti'me activity is devoted to cultural actibn. - , 

In all of tho : ii erature consulted or in the experiences that T or others h.wo 
had in cultural actior , there Qannot be found a complete and comprehensive defini- 
tJun of the cult-irii worker-animator, an emerging profession which exists in most 
F.uropean couutr;lea and some countries in Africa anu Latin America. This difficulty 
indefihition stems pripiarily from the multiple, and ever-changing situation in which 
a ^cultural worker-animator may find himself /herself , as well as from the ffewne^^^of 
the function and occupation. This difficulty of defining new functions in social 
life and hence, new occupations, are not -eculiar to culture, as it pointed ouK 
by Agustin Cirard: "Tn Cnlifornin in 1970, one job in throe had no equivalent thirty 
- years .ago. Hence It Is quit? natural that new types of Jobs should iippcM^ t.> s.iLJ-^ly 
new social requirements.*' 

Q ^* A. Gi-rajrd, op. clc, p. 60. * 
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However, experience, analysis of the socirl reality and acceptance of 
cultural action and development as discus^sed earlier, should enable us to formi;- 
iate some of the qualities required of a cultural worker-animator and some of 
the activities he or she should carry out. 

"he competence of the permanent cultural worker-animator c£.n oe measured in 
his capacity of developing means, together with the group in which th€ cultural 
action project takes place, which will increase the number of voluntary workers. 
No ^icAip of cujitural workers, however well organized it may ho, can r.irry out Ww 
cultural action work in a city. The main activity thus of a cultural worker is 
to iinc^v-^ i^a sustain the action of an increasing number of relay-an imators., 
solclv i^jNle Df promoting among the inhabitants a true phenomenon of cult »ral 
action. In this capacity the cultural worker is truly a creator, 'indeed, if 
one ot the objectives of cultural action is to establish relationships between 
people and the artistic creation, cultural\ction is" itself creation from that 
moment at whirn it is successful in establishing relationships between people 
in the community. However, we ought to remember that people today have less 
need lor imuli-ls th.in for ,'Uu.itions whicl» .jllow iWcm to x^\pvcH-i tliomso I vi\<^. Thr 
artistic work is less impcrta.^t than the fact of communication, i.e., the sharing 
of soinethinK* 

Ideally, the cultural worker would also be a creative artist who would com- 
municate the "spirit" itself of the creative process: how docs it work; hoO is 
it put togethe'. ; where Joes it come frorr, what does it mean. 

A creator, the cultural worker inust also be ^mediator, assisting in the 
"dc-coding" of inherited culture and in the distribution of irnditional works. 
He must be a concrete person workinp with concrete people, a person who is not 
selling something, be it art, but who awakens a^desire for encounter and confron- 
tation between members of a society (not only cross-cultural and cross-class, but 
also within a culture ^nd social class, the latter not necessarily being the 
easiest). He also must be a parson capable ot feeling as well as thinking, of 
desiring immed'ite human relationships; of diplomacy and rombativity; of intel- 
lectual rigor as well ar. practical flexibility, patience and impatience. ... There 
Is no end to enumerating the contradictory qualities required of the cultural 
vorki-r . 

» 
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In practical terms, the cultural worker needs to listen carefully to the 
Uf.*iamls .iml nspirnLH>ns i>f the community in which he or she works; must assist 
In enhancing the traditional cultural patterns of that community and use what- 
ever means necessary to promote this enhancement be it in the area of dance, 
wusjc, upgrading of the environment, forms of verbal expression (for example* 
story telling) ~ while at the same time help in the understanding of the cul- 
tural heritages other than that of the community in which the project takes 
place. He needs to help invent new forms of culture, re-fashiouing the cultural 
environment as vi^-orously (but more carefully) through cultural invonLlon the 
physical environment has befen transformed through technical iiwcntion. On.e 
could lm.ir.ino, for example, that the work of the cul tural ^mimator would bring 
about the invention by a community of ew systems (or rediscovery of existing 
systems— Eastern Farmers* Market) within wh5ch people in ci^ties can celebrate, 
express their views and feelings. 

It should be clear that in any discussion leading to the development of a 
policy of cultural action, careful consideration should be given to the cultural 
worker. While some advocate that he/she should have received a university train- 
ing, it certainly should not be a pre-requisi::e. There are certainly many people 
who are indeed involved in this kind of work, and who do it well. They live in 
the community in which they work, know it well, have a deep empathy for it, and 
are committed to nurtu»-ing its growth in meaning. 



Conc lusion 

Fncod with the deterioration of the urban environment, depersonalization, and 
the difficulty of establishing human relationships and dialogue in our citio<4, it 
i^s ^mandatory that we take on the' chal lenge of cultural action, as we have tried to 
define it here, with the means necessary to implement this action. 

We are talking here about nothing less than makiag it possible for all of ur 
to participate in increasing the quality of life, shaping our daily existence and 
discovering together our own humanity. Our task is to invent together the means by 
which we can create and sustain our living culture - to give meaning to all that 
we do. 

Eric Bockstael 

Wayne Statfe University 

May, 1977 

mj9^">rtions of this paper based on, Francis Jeanson, Action Cul turel le dans la Ci te, 
tl^Licis, France, 1972. J[7iil 
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SOCIAL HISTORY AS CULTURAL ACTION: 
THE DETROIT COMMUNITY HIS'T^ORY PROJECT 



Th^ purpose of this hearing is to explore 
the possibility of developing a Detroit Community 
History Project. There are currently hundreds of x 
individuals and organizations actively engaged in 
the study of aspecrs of Detroit history. This 
work includes; formal academic histories; histor- 
ical buildings' preservation activity; the study 
of ethnic groups; a wide range of oral history 
projects; museum development; historical archeology; 
archival preservation and organization; geneology; 
the collection of hostorical data for projects re- 
lating to transport, land use, medical, legal, and 
social services delivery systems and a host of o^-her 
apparently "current" problems; local neighborhooa, 
parish, and community development projects; and bus- 
iness and labor studies with important historical 
dimensions. Such a list hardly exhausts the range 
of historical activity in progress. But the crucial 
fact is that most of it is carried on in isolation. 
This is true even among many of the professional his- 
torians and social sciertists engaged in work on Det- 
roit, but the communication gap between academics and 
other institutions and organizations and among the 
latter themselves is very wide. One "hears about" 
something" going on and says, "I should get in touch 
with them sometime" and often that is the end of the 
matter. The human, archival, and organized data re- 
sources available in the Detroit area are immense, 
but the current state of anarchy in Detroit historical 
studies has seriously undermined their mobilization 
and^utiiization. It is hoped that university-city 
cooperation can change this situation. 

I.^ The first goal of tnis project would be to create 
an informationar clearing house. The following list 
indicated the kind of services that might be provided: 
1) a register of projects with Historical dimensions 
currently in progress; 2) a newsletter by which new 
projects would become known and discussions of the 
work accomplished would be made available; 3) the pro- 
motion of meetings, conferences, and assemblies through 
whi^h individuals and organizr-iions could be put into 
communication with one another; 4) thfe circulation of 
project reports and working papers reproduced under the 
auspices of the clearing house; 5) bibliographical 
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services, including a guide to the archives-, public 
and private, of Detroit? and 6) day to day informa- 
tional service provided by trained staff people. 

II* The second function of the Detroit Community 
History Project (DCHP) would be to provide educational 
services. Professional historians and other social 
scientists would be made 'available as consultants in 
contexts such as the follov^ng: 1) expert assistance 
in the development of historical projects undertaken 
outside the university context. For example, in the 
public schools project (to be discussed later) they 
would help design the program and provide a framework 
for the standardization of information to be gathered 
by students. 2) The provision of methodological work- 
shops on various subjects. For e^iample: workshops on 
geneological research and archival use for school tea- 
chers; sessions on neighborhood history,' organizational 
history, and historical preservation for community groups; 
or workshops on the use of church records in parish and 
neighborhood histories. Several models for such work- 
shop programs exist, 3) Coordination and advertising 
of Detroit-related university courses offered by the 
Universities and Colleges in the Detroit area\ provision 
of special extension courses devised by the Project 
steering committee. ^11 such activity would be done in 
cooperation with existing organizations such as the Det- 
roit Historical Society, the History Division of the 
State of Michigan, the City of Detroit Planning Comm- 
ission, and museums of the Detroit area. Indeed the . 
Project could provide an important service in advertising 
the activities of these organizations. 

III, The third major function of DCHP would be the main- 
tenance of a centralized data bank on the history of the 
Detroit area. There are several existing organized data 
pools in machine-readable form (e.g. SEMTA materials, 
census tract data since 1940 (WSU Center for Urban Studies) , 
the data generated by Olivier Zunz for the period :870- 
1920) • An inventory of all data sources should be under- 
taken and a brochure indicating the uses of such infor- 
mation be made available. 

IV, The first three catagories of activity that we have 
discussed are service functions that the university and 
the city together might provide for the community. The 
core goal of DCHP, however, would be to stimulate a his- 
torical awareness among Detroiters, a deeper understanding 
of the context in which they lead their lives. Moreover, 
this is not to be history provided for people, but, in 
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large measure, history done b;^ them. Throughout 
our previous remarks runs the assumption of wide- 
spread community participation. The most important 
consequence of a project such as this should be its 
impact on how people perceive their community, Vlhile 
written studies, films, oral history recordings, mu-- 
seum displays, preservation and restoration projects, 
etc, carried out by professionals can contribute sig- 
nificantly to this end, the focal point of DCHP is 
"do it yourself" history which will contribute both 
to the participating individual's or group's self- 
development and to the general growth of historical 
knowledge about Detroit and its relationship to the 
wider world. The function of DCHP would be to coor- 
dinate and inter-ralate these "amateur" efforts to 
build a composite picture of Detroit's past. The 
public schools project, to be discussed by Dr. Jefferson 
at this hearing, is a concrete example of how this 
process might work. School children working on block- 
histories, the history of their house or apartment 
building, local business histories, geneologies, etc. 
under the direction^ of teachers trained through Pro- 
ject publications and workshops and seeking^ besides 
their own unique story, certain uniform information 
that would become data for the composite history of 
Detroit, would thus be active agents of and in history^ 
The concept of "social history as cultural action'^ 
could not be more clearly defined. Such participatory, 
history could be extended to an almost limitless nximber 
of contexts: churches, ethnic groups, neighborhobd 
organizations, Detroit area businesses, labor organi- 
zations, city organizations and institutions, cultural 
groupings of various kinds, etc. The methods of social 
history, geneology, oral history, historical archeology, 
historical geography and other related fields i taught 
-by project experts but on the basis of creative inter- 
change witn participants, would provide the tools of 
analysis. 

There is little question in our mind that a project 
along the general lines laid out in this proposal would 
be of basic significance in a Detroit Renaissance: 
"rebirth" has no meaning if you don't know where youWe 
been in the first place. 

On the pracrical level, we are proposing that the 
group assembled here and other interested parties come 
together to develop a grant proposal that will seek 
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funding for a feasibility study of substantial 
proportions. If such a proposal could be prepared 
by October 1977^ a Detroit Community History Pro- 
ject could be off the ground by the Fall of 1978. 

Richard Place 
Christopher H. Johnson 

J Department o- History 

Wayne State University 

What follows is a proposal which has developed since the 
hearings and which is one item of the June 24th meeting* 

A community history project presents a rare opportunity to 
develop ties of cooperation between the university and the 
city and to create new ones. Such a venture, of necessity » 
has a dual nature: the communal and the academic. Much of 
the creativity required of such a project will be to insure 
a balanced, coordinated approach by both arms. 

Therefore, as a first stage, we propose the setting-up of 
an academic and a community arm, each under a coordinator. 
During the first year, these co-equal arms would lay the 
groundwork for the comprehensive study of the Detroit com- 
munity. The academic activity would center on a year long 
seminar devoted to the study and development of sample techn- 
iques suitable to our study. The community arm would hold a 
"eries of workshops which would provide the skills to com- 
munity people needed to allow them to function as cultural 
action workers . The workshops should carry academic credit 
for those who need or want it* At the same tine, the coor- 
dinator would develop contacts with the interested instit- 
utions, neighborhoods, social groups, and individuals of 
the Detroit community. The community coordinator would work 
to integrate the existing bodies into the project and to 
formulate new ties with groups not presently involved in 
community studies- At the end of the year the two arms would 
come together to implement the general project. 

The two cooruinators must work together closely if the pro- 
ject is to succeed on both the academic and the community 
level. The type of person required as academic coordinator 
is one that we, in the university, are fairly familiar with* 
The community coordinator requires a type which is less usual 
and is relatively net to the university world. This person 
should have both academic competence and the ability to pi list 
the cotm-iunity's efforts in the enterprise. He or she must be 
at home in, and responsible to, both conjJtituencies . 

If successful, w.' look to a fruitful union of quantitative 
and more traditional methods of research, of professional 
Q and amateur, and, last but not least , of the university 

ERIC and tlie community. 1 7f) 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 



COLLEGE OF LIRELONG LEARNING 

DETROIT MjCmjGAN 48202 AREA CODE 3!3 577 2,400 




May 20, 1977 



Dear 



We would like to invite you to .le Wednesday, June 8, 1977 
Hearing on the Urban Lif Cycles to be held in the Hoobler Xounge 
at Merrill Palmer Institute (71 East Ferry, Detroit) from 2:00 
to 5:30 p.m., and followed by a cocktail party. 

The concept of the Hearing is described in the enclosed NSF 
Unlversity"City >> . The specific Hearing on the Urban Life Cycles 
will focus on the attached paper ~ Some Beginning Thoughts on 
The Urban Life Cycles . 

We have asked you to think about what you have observed in 
your own work in relation to this idea and wnat fruitful areas of 
collaboration seem appropriate. If you would like to send in a-- 
written response we will distribute it at the beginning of the 
Hearing. Those we receive by May 25th, will be mailed to you in 
advance of the Hearing. 

The format of the Hearing is a short presentation of the paper 
and other statements, followed by interchange among the Hearing 
officer and ypu the participant, and open to question from the floor. 
After this you are invited to a cocktail party at which a brief re- 
sume of all the Hearings wiM be presented. 

Please fill in the acknowledgement form and return it as soon 
as possible, * 



Cordially, 




Otto Feinstein 
Hearing Coordinator 



OF:ws 
Enclosure 



ERIC 
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URBAN LIFE CYCLES 23 May 1977 

This is a very pteliminary discussion among experts in child 
developmerit , youth isi^ues, family > mid-life and gerontology. 

The purpose is to see if there is such a thing as an urban 
life cycle (or cycles) wh^ch emerges from our basic and 
applied research^ policy and implementation work in the 
above four areas. 

Should the concept of Urban Life Cycles prove to be reality- 
based, many advances. in knowledge and practice would flow 
therefrom. 

Tl»e purpose oi this paper ic to kick off this preliminary 
discussion. And to do it in such a way as to encourage us to 
consider the concept from the perspectives of our own work. 

Assumptions Related to A Would--Be Concept 

When we talk about child development, youth issues ^ family, 
and gerontology we are talking about bio-social phenomena. 

•'Is there a systematic change in che biological^ the 
soci^al, and their synthesis 5nto the bio-social which 
we see in this urban and urbanizing society.? 

If so, what is it ? What does it seem to be from the 
child development, youth isr,ueSj family, and geronloJogy 
perspectives? 



Child development, youth issues, family, and gerontology are 
major ^"Ctcy areas in this ciociety. That is to say that these 
bio-social* phenomena are domains .of 'ftajor bureaucracies. Stu'^nt 
of bureaucracy have discovered developmental stages, related 
behaviors, and what seem to be life cycles inherent in these 
institutions. 

What is the interrelation, between the dynamics of Lhese 
' institutions -and the issues of child development, youth 
issues, family, and gerontology ? 
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In modem urban society the bio-social phenomena seem to have 
institutional loci; •e, there is a synthesis between the bio- 
social and the related bureaucratic institution^ 

If there is such a synthesis,, what are its dynamics V 

What are the knc ledge and action implications ? 

Finally, are there some major typologies which arise out 
' of these considerations related to ethnic, class, and 
other major differences within the urban world ? 



If after discussing the would-be concept of Urban Life Cycles, 
we discover that based on our experience that there indeed is 
such a reality, what flows from this assessment ? 

Would-Be Consequences of a_ Would-Be Concept 

One of the key behavioral factors of institutions in the modem 
world is the annual budget, which provides the life blood lur 
these institutions* 

The fact that it is annual is based on tradition related to the 
agrarian life cycle, namely the annual harvest which was the 
basis of taxation. 

What -':s -the impact of .ne annual budgetary cycle on the 
behavior of institi^tions which arfc an integral part of the 
bio-social phenomena we deal with ? 

Does it skew the institutional role in relation to child 
development, youth issues, family, gerontology problems ? 

If th^ Institutional phenomenon i« internal to the urban 
bio-social phenomena, which problems are generated or 
aggravated by the annual budget factoir ? 

What can be done about this ? 

Finally, what other factors within th3 bip-social , the 
^bureaucratic, and their synthesis, haVe ve noticed ? As 
we start to consider these and to compare our epperJeuces 
does a systematic picture appear ? 
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Suggestions for the Hearing f ormat 

1. Are there additional question? we wish to ask ourselves in urd 
to test the reality of the concept of Urban Life Cycles ? 

1. In order to clarify the dynamics and components of the Urban 
Life Cycles ? 

3. When these are added, let us give our responses from- our 
experience, and see what we discover* ^ 

4» What are the policy implications of these findings ? 
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